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Earls Court Rangers in action 


T Here you see a highly magnified part of 


HIs natural colour photograph of an incident in the 


fastest of all games was taken on ‘Ektachrome’, a Kodak colour film. But between the the printed colour picture as it is built 


taking of the picture and its appearance in this magazine there was a whole sequence of up stage by stage 
highly skilled photo-mechanical processes. 

From the single picture, four separate printing plates had to be made—one for each of 

four printing colours. Each colour image had also to be broken up into tiny dots so 

that gradations of colour could be printed. All this was done photographically. Then 

single colour impressions from the four printing plates were printed in register, one 

over the other to give the full coloured picture you see here. 

Behind the printing of every picture you see in newspaper, book or magazine there are 

similar specialised uses of photography. Kodak Ltd. not only manufacture special 


pattern, a 


plates and films for these purposes, but are constantly engaged in research to improve pie OS 


materials and techniques. 
Cerny: ¥i¢ PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


KODAK LIMITED * KODAK HOUSE + KINGSWAY * LONDON * W.C.2 
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THE TWO HALVES OF THE MAGDALENA, {2,000,000 LINER, WHICH BROKE IN TWO WHILE BEING TOWED INTO RIO DE JANEIRO HARBOUR ON APRIL 26: (ABOVE) THE STERN, 
AGROUND ON IMBUHI BEACH AT THE ENTRANCE TO GUANABARA BAY; AND (BELOW) THE BOWS, WHICH SANK ON APRIL 30. 


HE Magdalena, 

launched in May 
1948, left on her maiden 
voyage on March 9, a 
a lovely ship equipped 
with every modern 
device. Now she lies 
broken in two outside 
Rio de Janeiro har- 
bour. Her stern is 
firmly aground at the 
entrance to Guanabara 
Bay, and though bag- 
gage has been salvaged 
and mails will, it is 
hoped, be saved, lack 
of special equipment 
makes it unlikely that 
the stern can be re- 
floated, while the bows 
sank on April 30. On 
her return voyage from 
Buenos Aires with a 
cargo of meat and 
oranges and 350 pas- 
sengers, disaster over- 
took her. Before dawn 
on April 25 she went 
aground near Tijuca 
Islands, about six miles 
off the Brazilian coast 
and 20 miles south of 
Rio. Passengers were 
taken off by ships of 
the Brazilian Navy 
summoned by SOS. 
After a night's batter- 
ing by heavy seas 
Magdalena was re 
floated and the tow to 
Rio began. She rolled 
heavily, and made slow 
progress, until, almost 
opposite the Sugarloaf 
Mountain, with 
terrible noise, she bro} 
in twe The tow-rope 
was severed, and as the 
bows rose the order to 
abandon ship was given 


THER TRAGEDY OF THE 17,500-TON ROYAL MAIL TURBINE LINER, WRECKED WHEN HOMEWARD BOUND ON HER MAIDEN 
VOYAGE: THE MAGDALENA, BROKEN IN TWO OUTSIDE RIO DE JANEIRO HARBOUR. 
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-_" GEORGE’S DAY, 1949—now just ending as 
the last light glows pink against the jagged 
contours of Gad Cliff and over the silver waters of 
Weymouth Bay—has been indescribably beautiful. 
I spent it, most of it, in a garden surrounded by old 
grey walls on which the advancing green tendrils of 
wistaria were casting thick sprays of deep mauve and 
where the first glory of magnolia and forsythia was 
already half-passed. The yews and ilex at the garden's 
foot were veiled with the nearer shimmer of pink and 
white blossom and with fountains of vivid green ; the 
tulips along the border mingled their colours against 
brick mellowed by the suns of three centuries ; and the 
stone of the deep-moulded, Renaissance-carved windows 
and door-frames of the old house glowed pink in 
the sunshine. Here, hour by hour, in the checkered 
pattern of shade . 
and sunbeam, 
while the sound 
of distant gunfire 
reverberated, Il 
sat on the lawn at 
my labour, collect- 
ing description 
after description 
of England as 
she was in the 
aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Wars 
as I tried to repaint 
that England I had 
never seen for the 
information of 
those who had also 
never seenit. But 
for all the beauty 
of the scene and 
the appropriate- 
ness of my day and 
task, my heart was 
sad—sad at the 
thought of somuch 
that was lovely in 
England lost for ~ 
ever, of her people ae 
imprisoned for so 4 
long in meanstreets 
and amid mean, ye 
ignoble surround- 
ings, and subjected 
to a thousand 
mean, vulgarising 
influences ; of the 
dangers that 
threaten her ina 
world which she 
once controlled but 
which has of late 
passed beyond her control and where fierce, destructive 
forces simmer and threaten all that Englishmen have 
been taught for so long to love and value. It was foolish 
and ungrateful—it was certainly idle—to have such 
thoughts on such a day, but, though I tried to banish 
them, they persisted. The woodiand trees that surround 
the old house and garden, their plumes still half-pink, 
half-green, trembled in the soft sea-breeze ; the green, 
tawny downs and their dark clumps of firs glimpsed 
through the iron gateway glimmered in the distant haze ; 
thrushes and blackbirds darted among the garden 
foliage under the Kremlin-like eyes of a watching cat. 
In the afternoon I took my dog for his customary 
walk-——or, perhaps, it would be truer to say, since in 
these matters his is the initiative, my dog took me. 
We climbed the down and struck westwards, the blue 
sea on one side, a lonely valley with a minute 


of April 30, was severely damaged in the Yan 
Old Master Drawings which opened at Colnag 


a 76-gun ship, built in 1657, and was blown up by accident in 1664. 
was commanded by John Lawson, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet which brought Charles !! 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ahead was deep in corridors of scent—I passed 
through the broken fences and only realised after 
some minutes of walking that I was in one of 
those no-man's-lands that Englishmen of my genera- 
tion first encountered in Northern France and Belgium 
in the first war to end war more than thirty years ago 
but which now, with the march of human progress, 
have become, in so many formerly quiet and beautiful 
places, a permanent part of the English peacetime 
landscape 

Indeed, so crowded and over-populated is our 
country that it is difficult to find any area not 
already given over to houses and urban or semi-urban 
development, where the quietude and surviving pas- 
toral loveliness are not apt at any moment to be broken 
in upon by the vestiges and sounds of mimic warfare. 





H.M.S. LONDON, THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NAMESAKE OF THE CRUISER WHICH SUFFERED DAMAGE IN THE YANGTSE SHELLING: 
BY WILLEM VAN DE VELDE, THE ELDER, OF A SHIP WHICH MET A TRAGIC END. 


The drawing which we reproduce on this page represents the seventeenth-century namesake of the cruiser H.M.S. London which, as recorded in our issue 
sie shelling. It is by Willem Van de Velde, the Elder (1610-1693), and is on view at the fine exhibition of 
i's Galleries on April 28, and will continue until May 31. This show coveis a wide artistic field, as the 
artists represented include, among others, Remb.andt, Boucher, Rubens, Jan Brueghel, the Elder, Schongauver and David. The seventeenth-century London was 
The drawing by Van de Velde was probably made in 1660, when London 
back to England from exile in Holland at the Restoration. 


I was reminded of these at the moment by the vicious 
whistle and kick of a shell making seawards high over- 
head. Realising that I had unwittingly wandered into 
the outskirts of a battle area, I retraced my steps but, 
instead of returning along the knife-edge of the down 
by which I had come, I made my way back through the 
lower ground between the down and the sea. And here, 
a few hundred yards from the border of that little 
corner of England now for ever forbidden to English- 
men, I found an old house in a little wood. Its doors 
and windows were nailed up with black match- 
boarding, its noble stone roof was overgrown with 
creepers and brambles, owls and bats nested in its 
ivied trees, but its beauty, made by successive genera- 
tions of English craftsmen through four centuries, 
still survived. It was strange to think that mine might 


(BLACK CHALK 


be one of the last appraising eyes ever to seé that 
beauty, loved by so many and now doomed ; a few more 
vears of the present neglect and nothing will remain. It 
struck me, gazing at it, as the more ironical that the 
reason given by the Government for its breach of faith 
to the people who once lived in this ravished corner of 
England, was that the capital cost of the wartime 
military ‘‘ installations '’ made it impossible for the 
Treasury to authorise their removal elsewhere. I could 
not help wondering about the capital cost of the ancient 
and beautiful homes now sealed off for ever from the 
use of present and future generations, and comparing 
it with that of these far more temporary installations 
which in fifty years’ time will presumably be both out 
of date and, judging by the rate of deterioration of 
most modern installations, worn out. The men who 
built the house in 
front of me, and 
others in this for- 
feited area like it, 
had built for the 
centuries ; we have 
notonlyrobbed our 
own generation of 
their handiwork, 
but generations 
still to be born. 
The economic 
arguments we use 
to justify our bar- 
barism are false 
arguments, for our 
economy is a false 
one, based not on 
real and enduring 
wealth—the wealth 
that enriches men 
from generation to 
generation—but all 
too often on the 
opportunities it 
offers for the quick 
exploitation of the 
passing hour: for 
the contractor's 
profit, the middle- 
man’s rake-off and 
the labourer’s job 
shuffled through as 
quickly as possible 
for the maximum 
money return 
obtainable. Our 
values are awry. 
It was this loss 

of ancient English 
values that made 
me sad on this 
most beautiful of St. George's Days. And then this 
evening, as the slanting light of the setting sun trans- 
muted the green garden in which I was writing into 
something scarcely of this world at all—grass, trees, 
blossom, flowers, even the very weeds under which a long 
military occupation had smothered everything and which 
nine months of ceaseless battle have as yet failed to 
eradicate—touching them all with a light so vivid that 
it transcended human experience, I regained my sense 
of proportion. The loss is there, though we may ignore 
it, staring us in the face: tragic, feckless, eroding. 
But side by side with it is something else : something 
which redeems and transcends it. I thought, in the 
glorious twilight of this St. George’s Day, of the great 
company of everyday Englishmen who during six bitter 
years gave to their country and the cause of man 
all that they had to give, who battled in 
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church tower flying the flag of St. George on 
the other. Fora few hundred yards I skirted 


_AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


these skies, who endured the blitz, who suffered, 
wrought and triumphed in desert, ocean and 


a cornfield, the vivid green rippling in the 
wind, while the little white terrier, with his 
brown cap and his back spotted like a rocking- 
horse, darted ahead, snuffling the rabbit- 
scented air. Then I came on to the bare, open 
down, with its springy turf beneath my feet 
and the wind from the Channel flying past. 
Irhere was no human being in sight or any 
likelihood of one—only grass and sky and a 
olitary white sail in the bay, the first I 


had seen since the winter, Deep in my 


thoughts—as idly deep as the dog scampering 
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jungle, who went out—some of them from this 
very garden—and crossed the seas on D-Day 
and inscribed on England's shield an imperish- 
able glory, and died, many of them, that their 
country and all it stands for might continue. 
Because of their sacrifice and their greatness of 
heart and soul, that which is lost shall be found 
again, that which is broken shall be repaired, 
that which is grown old and worn shall be made 
new. Fora nation whose soul lives in such sons 
is undying and has the power to renew itself 
from the ashes of its own past. 
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Among those commended for their 
conduct in the Yangtse incident 
are the First Lieutenant and t 

Navigation Officer of the frigat 
Amethyst. The former, althoug 
suffering from dangerous wounds 
refused to leave his ship until re- 
lieved of his command, and the 
latter, who was also wounded 


























4 insisted on being carried to the 
bridge on a stretcher each time 
AND the vessel moved. The Commis- 
sioned Gunner of the warship was 
forced to leave in a Sunderland 
SCENES IN e +e flying-boat, which wes fired on 
ELECTRICAL ARTIFICER L. 4 WARRANT OFFICER E wor. } LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. L, | LIEUTENANT P. E. C. BER- | MARINE BARNARD M, HOWE, oe mete ‘ ss a wg a = 
CHARE, OF THE FRIGATE | GHAN, THE COMMISSIONED | WESTON, R.N., FIRST LIEU- | GER, R.N., THE NAVIGATION | oF u.u.s. London, wHo Mme mira ane ehert 
SHANGHAI Amethyst, WHO ESTAB- | GUNNER OF Amethyst, wHo \ TENANT OF Amethyst, wno \ OFFICER OF Amethyst, wuo, WENT FOR TWENTY-FOUR MoCer RW h an eDert 
° LISHED EMERGENCY LIGHT- MADE A VALUABLE REPORT | REFUSED TO LEAVE HIS SHIP SERIOUSLY WOUNDED, HOURS BEFORE ASKING pony mae ; Ith he nt 
| ING BETWEEN DECKS. |, TO VICE-ADMIRAL MADDEN, | ALTHOUGH WOUNDED. } PERFORMED MIS DUTIES. } FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT urs, although wounded 
ow ® . 4 = * P 


























THE FUNERAL OF THE DEAD OF H.M.S. LONDON AND H.M.S. CONSORT IN HUNGJAO H IN SHANGHAI AFTER AN OVERLAND JOURNEY: SURVIVORS AND WOUNDED FROM 
CEMETERY, SHANGHAI: A CHAPLAIN BLESSING THE OPEN GRAVES. THE FRIGATE AMETHYST JUST AFTER LEAVING THE TRAIN ON THEIR ARRIVAL 
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THE DEFENCES OF SHANGHAI: A GANG OF PEASANTS IMPRESSED, FROM THEIR FARMS, 
_— on . : : . mre \ 
DIGGING A TANK DITCH IN AN EFFORT TO STOP THE COMMUNIST ADVANCE, \ PREPARING FOR THE 











DEFENCE OF SHANGHAI: AN ANTI-TANK OBSTACLE FORMED 
OF BURIED TREE-STUMPS ON THE HUNGJAO ROAD. 





























I snowrwo THE SUPERSTRUCTURE PEPPERED WITH SHRAPNEL: A NAVAL RATING ' A DIRECT HIT BY CHINESE COMMUNIST ARTILLERY ON A_ BRITISH WARSHIP: ONE 
INSPECTS THE DAMAGE ABOARD THE DESTROYER H.M.S. CONSORT AT SHANGHAI. | \ OF THE SHELL-HOLES IN H.M.S. CONSORT TEMPORARILY PLUGGED AT SHANGHAI. 

\ 
Following the attack on British warships in the Yangtse by Chinese Communists The funeral of the dead of the cruiser London and the destroyer Consort took place 
which began with the shelling af the frigate Amethyst on April 20, the Admiralty has at Hungjao Cemetery, Shanghai, on April 23, when memorial services were held 
paid tribute to the conduct of a number of officers and men aboard the ships con Meanwhile, the somewhat primitive defences of the city were being strengthened with 
cerned. Among these is the late Lieut.-Commander B. Skinner, R.N., Commanding Officer frenzied haste as the Communist tide swept nearer. The United States hospital ship 
of; Amethyst, and the late Surgeon-Lieut. J. M. Alderton, R.N., of Amethyst, whose Repose arrived at Hong Kong from Shanghai, on May 1, with seventy-seven wounded 
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photographs were published with those of other personalities in our issue of April 30. | men from the British warships aboard, and these were landed 
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MR. ALFRED DRAYTON 
Died suddenly on April 26. A well 
known stage and film actor, he has been 
described as a “ prince of farce.”” A few 
¥ hours before his death he was acting at 
the Garrick Theatre in “ One Wild Oat,” 
with his stage partner, Robertson Hare 
During World War I. he appeared in 
the farce “A Little Bit of Fluff.” 


MAJOR-GEN. SIR FABIAN WARE. 
Died on April 28, aged seventy-nine 
He was for thirty years vice-chairman of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
which he founded. From 1905-11 he was 
editor of the Morning Post. In 1937 he 
published “‘ The Immortal Heritage.”’ an 
ount of the work of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission 
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SIR GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM 
Recently appointed head of a depart- 
ment representing British industry which 


will work with the Board of Trade in its 
efforts to increase exports to Canada and 
the United States. Sir Graham is chair 
man of the Triplex Safety Glass Com- 
pany, Ltd., and a member of the 
Economic Planning Board. 
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MR. ALEXANDER KERENSKY. 
1949, we published a 
Kerensky, with \ 


In our 
photograph of 


issue of April 9, 
Mr. Alexander 


Mrs. Kasenkina, which we stated was taken at \ 
the New York ‘ World Peace "’ Conference. Mr \ 
Kerensky, a bitter opponent of Communism, \ 
was, in fact, at a counter-rally in the New York ‘ 








Ming, 
SIR ERNEST GOWERS 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment He was Senior 
Regional Commissioner for Civil De 
fence, London Region, 1941-45. The 
Commission is precluded from recom 
mending abolition of the death penalty 
Two women and nine men are to serve 
under Sir Ernest’s chairmanship. 








Freedom Hall, one of the first acts in the fight 


for Russian freedom being waged by Mr 
sky and his supporters, who have formed “ The 
which is planned 
a world-wide emigré movement with only 
Communists excluded 
The League intends to work toward the estat 

Russia 

republican form of government.” 


League of Russian Freedom,” 
as 
Czarists, Fascists and 


lishment of a “ free democrati 
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AWARDED THE 
RECEIVING 


Robert Broom 
Medal from Professor H 
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1949 WOOLLASTON MEDAL: 
FROM 


MR. NEHRU, PREMIER OF 


AND MR 


At 


allegiance to the Crown 
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PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK : 


| PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 











MISS ROSE HEILBRON, K.C. 
England's first two women K.C.s, Miss Rose 
Heilbron and Mrs. Helena Normanton, who were 
among the new K.C.scalled within the Bar at the 
Law Courts on Apri! 26, wore specially-designed 
robes. Our photograph, of Miss Rose Heilbron, 
shows her wearing the full-bottomed wig, a lace 
stock and lace ruffles on her sleeves. Mrs 
Normanton wore a similar 


INDIA WHICH MAY BECOME 


the 





gown with lace. 





A REPUBLIC, WITH 
JOHN COSTELLO (RIGHT), PREMIER OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 
At the recent London conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, an agreement was reached enabling a 
republican India to continue in full membership of the Commonwealth 
India will accept the King as a symbol of association and Head of the Commonwealth, but will no longer owe 
nclusion of the conference, Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, paid a visit 


Under the new arrangement a republican 
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‘ MR. HENRY RUSHBURY, R.A. 


1949 








Elected Keeper of the Royal Academy in } Recently elected an A.R.A. A well- 


succession to Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., 
at the general assembly of the Royal 
Academicians held in London on 


April 22. He is fifty-nine and became 


known architect, he was awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, 
1949. He is sixty, and was a member of 
the International Committee of Archi- 





an A.R.A. in 1927 Mr. Connard, tects chosen to advise on the proposed 
who is seventy-four, is retiring this newheadquarters for the United Nations 
year. i in New York City. 
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MR. COSMO CLARK, A.R.A. 
Recently elected an A.R.A. A painter, 


he was born in 1897 and studied at the | 


Royal Academy Schools, winning the 
gold medal and travelling studentship in 
1921 He is showing two pictures, 
“Summer Night at ‘The Doves,’ 
Hammersmith ” and “ The Pier Fisher- 
men,” in this year’s Royal Academy. 
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\\ Died on April 27, aged sixty-eight. 


MR. SIEGFRIED CHAROUX, A.R.A. 


Recently elected an A.R.A. He is a 
sculptor, was born in 1896, and studied 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna. 
His “ Youth,” a terra-cotta statue ex- 
hibited in last year’s Royal Academy, 
was purchased for the Chantrey Bequest. 
This year he is represented at Burlington 
House by two terra-cotta groups. 
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LORD DU PARCQ. 


Lord du 
Parcq had been a Lord of Appeal-in-Ordinary 


since 1946 and had been previously a Lord 
\ Justice of Appeal for eight years. He was chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Justices of the 


Peace, whose report was published last year, and 


) in 1932 conducted aa inquiry into the mutinies 


MR. DE VALERA (LEFT) 
OF EIRE. 


to the new Republic of Eire, and we show him arriving at Dublin Airport on April 27. On April 28 he was received 
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PROFESSOR H. H. READ, F.R.S. 


the eminent South African geologist, received the 1949 Woollaston 
Read, President of the Geological Society, on April 27 
He received the award for his work in establishing the existence of the ‘ 
between apes and man and his research in the field of anthropoid apes. 
him, especially those on the Sterkfontein ape-man, will be familiar to our readers 


Articles 


DR. ROBERT BROOM, F.R.S. (L.) 


missing link *’ 


in Dail Eireann 
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GENERAL SIR DALLAS BROOKS. | 
Appointed Governor of Victoria in 
succession to Major-General Sir Win- 

ston Dugan General Sir Dallas 
Brooks has been Commandant- 

General, ‘Royal Marines, since 1946 

He fought at Gallipoli at the age of 
eighteen, and later won his D.S.O. 
during the Zeebrugge raid. He is an 
all-round sportsman. 
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at Dartmoor. 
Middle Temple, and the Jersey Bar, in 1906, and 
became a K.C. twenty years later. 
the age of fifty-two, he was appointed a Justice 
of the King’s Bench Division and at the time 
was the youngest judge. 
du Parcq was a member of the Permanent Court 


He was called to the Bar of the 
In 1932, at 


The late Lord Justice 


of Arbitration at The Hague. 


AWARDED THE 1948 BINNEY MEMORIAL MEDAL FOR THE BRAVEST ACT 
IN SUPPORT OF LAW AND ORDER 


One man pulled out a 
‘ heedless of the obvious danger,” 


Mr. Samuel Becker, a firty-year-old London taxi 
Binney Memorial Medal. 
past 
Becker, 
chased tng man with the revolver and, 


r. Becker was sitting in his cab in Soho when two men ran 
revolver and shot the second man in the shoulder. 
jumped from his cab blowing a whistle and 
after a struggle, handed him over to the police. 


: MR. SAMUEL BECKER. 
ab driver, has been awarded the 1948 


Mr 














MR. HOWARD ROBERTSON, A.R.A. \ 
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ON HOLIDAY IN NAPLES AND CAPRI: 
PRINCESS MARGARET IN ITALY. 


A VISIT TO CAPRI’'S FAMOUS BLUE GROTTO: PRIN S MARGARET (IN LIGHT-COLOURED HEAD 
LOWER HER HEAD AS HER BO: GOES UNDER THE }3-FT.-HIGH ENTRANCE 
TO THE CAVERN, WHICH IS HALF-FILLED BY THE SEA. 


SCARF) ABOUT TO 


LISTENING TO A DESCRIPTION OF THE WONDERS 
BLUE GROTTO PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH MRS, I I ( 
a HOWARD, OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN ROME, EXPLORIN« 
THE MARINE CAVERN, 


WEARING DARK GLASSES AS A PROTECTION AGAINST 
THE BRILLIANT MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE PRINCESS 
MARGARET AND HER PARTY DURING A TOUR OF CAPRI, 


IN THE SUNSHINE ON THE BEAUTIFUL ISLAND OF CAPRI: 
PRINCESS MARGARET, STANDING ON THE STEPS LEADING 
TO THE BEAC’4, HOLDING A LARGE STRAW SOMBRERO. 


R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET left England by air on April 27 for a month's holiday in Italy. She spent her LOOKING OVER THE BAY OF NAPLES FROM THE ROOF 
* first night there in Naples, where she received a great welcome from a cheerful crowd of Neapolitans The OF THE HOTEL EXCELSIOR: PRINCESS MARGARET ON 
Princess is being accompanied on her holiday by Major Harvey, the Queen's Private Secretary, and Lady Mary Harvey, THE EVENING OF HER ARRIVAL FROM ENGLAND 
his wife. Princess Margaret left Naples for Capri, on the morning after her arrival, in a motor-launch which was 
placed at her disposal by the Italian Navy. Before mooring at the island the launch made a complete 
circuit of Capri, and when it arrived at Marina Grande jetty the Princess was given a rousing welcome by a large 
crowd. Princess 


Margaret's first ex- 
cursion was to the 
famous Blue Grotto, 
which is situated on 
the north side of the 
island; the cavern 
was hollowed out 
by the waves in pre 
historic times, and 
now, owing to the 
sinking of the coast, is 
half-filled by the sea 
When the sun is 
shining outside the 
grotto is filled with 
an extraordinary 
blue light During 
her stay in the island 
Princess Margaret 
also visited San 
Michele, the late Dr 
Axel Munthe’s villa, 
with its bird sanctu- 
ary and Roman anti 
quities. During the 
Princess's five - day 
visit there was a day 


of pouring rain, the 
PHOTOGRAPH OF PRINCESS MARGARET ON ONE 


in Capri for A CHARMING 
ISLANDS IN THE WORLD—CAPRI 


GAZING ADMIRINGLY AT THE ENCLISH PRINCESS: AN ITALIAN BOY, WITH HIS DONKEY, first i 
months OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


WATCHING PRINCESS MARGARET (HOLDING HAT) IN CAPRI. nearly five 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: POLITICAL AND NAVAL NEWS; AND DISASTROUS FIRES. 


THE BERLIN CANAL INCIDENT ENDS IN SMILES: A SOVIET OFFICER WEARING A CORDIAL AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE OPTIMISM FELT OVER THE POSSIBILITY OF THE LIFTING OF THE 
CHARLOTTENBURG MAIN CANAL LOCK AFTER A CONFERENCE, BERLIN BLOCKADE: WORKMEN REPAIRING THE PERMANENT WAY AT GRUNEWALD STATION, 
ish sector of Berlin, but after Although no immediate lifting or the Berlin blockade is envisaged, considerable optimism is felt as to the 

y result of the talks between Dr. Jessup, American Ambassador-at-large, and M. Malik, Soviet representative 


t 
Oo 


EXPRESSION LEAVING THE 

On April 28 the Russians announced restrictions on barge traffic in the Brit 

polite and friendly discussions had been held between Brigadier E. R. Bensc eputy British Commandant, 

and Genera! Kvaschnin, it was stated that the trouble was due to an “ over-zealous "’ officer. Our photograph at the United Nations. A proof of this is that repairs on the permanent way at Grunewald station, in the 
shows a Russian officer leaving the Charlottenburg main canal lock after a conference. British sector of Berlin, have been recently undertaken. 
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THE BERLIN CANAL INCIDENT OF APRIL 28, NOW SAID BY GENERAL KVASCHNIN TO BE 
THE RESULT OF ‘“ OVER-ZEALOUSNESS” BRITISH MILITARY POLICE ON DUTY AT THE 
CHARLOTTENBURG CANAL LOCK, WITH, IN THE FOREGROUND, A RUSSIAN GUARD. 


AWAITING THE ATOMIC EXPERIMENTS DUE TO BEGIN LAST WEEK: ARETHUSA, WITHOUT ANY 
LIVING CREATURE ABOARD, AT ANCHOR NEAR THE NAB TOWER, SPITHEAD. 
On May 1, the cruiser Avethusa (5220 tons) was anchored near the Nab Tower, Spithead, to await 
the bombardment with gamma rays from radio-active material installed on pontoons, on one of which (right) 
men are seen working. She has no special protection, as the six-weeks tests are designed to discover how 
an ordinary warship with no lead, asbestos or concrete will withstand gamma radiation. Precautions have 
been taken to prevent shipping entering the danger area, which has a radius of 1000 yards 


GALLONS OF WHISKY DESTROYED BY FIRE: THE BLAZE AT A BONDED STORE 

AT SOUTH QUEENSFERRY, EDINBURGH, ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 20. 

Fire broke out on April 27 among the pit-props stored in the timber yards at West Hartlepool, where the On April 29, fire broke out in the bonded store of Distillers’ Agency, South Queensferry, Edinburgh, and 
rop field covers 65 acres, 25 of which were affected. Twenty-five fire brigades and over 500 troops though firemen got the blaze under control soon after midnight, 1,000,000 gallons of whisky were destioyed 

t the fire, and were still in action late on April 28. It is estimated that some £600,000-worth of pit-props The spirit, chiefly for export, poured out of the building, and ran down the walls on to adjacent railway 

Adjacent houses were evacuated, and the area was placed under military control lines, which then began to blaze. Some 100 families in the vicinity were evacuated as a precaution 


A FIRE IN WHICH SOME 4600,000-WORTH OF PIT PROPS WERE DESTROYED : A GE RAL VIEW A MILLION 


OF THE CONFLAGRATION IN THE TIMBER YARDS OF WEST HARTLEPOOL, CO. DURHAM, 


was destroyed 
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A RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS IN ENGLAND: 
NEWS ITEMS PICTORIALLY PRESENTED. 









































(LEFT.) IN THE EARLY 
PAYS OF THE AUTO- 
MOBILE ASSOCIATION 
THE ONE-ROOMED 
OFFICE IN FLEET 
STREET, WHERE 
THE INTERESTS OF 
NINETY SUBSCRIBERS 
WERE LOOKED AFTER. 


On April 27 the Auto- 
mobile Association an- 
nounced that its total 
membership had passed 
the 800,000 mark for the 


first time since the ; - sz 

Association was founded we 1s = are 4 
in 1905. The first Wife Hts Bhs > : 

100,000 members were d 2% + 


obtained by 1920, and L _* 
the half-million mark 
was reached in 1933. By 
1939 the membership had 
grown to 730,000, but 





fallen to 315,000. In 
the four years since the 
war the A.A. has there- 
fore increased its mem- 
bership by nearly half a 
million, in spite of petrol 
rationing and the great 
difficulty of obtaining /~ 
new cars 





THE LONDON HEADQUARTERS OF THE 800,000-STRONG AUTO 
MOBILE ASSOCIATION : FANUM HOUSE, NEW COVENTRY STREET 





A MODEL OF THE PROPOSED NEW LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL £2,000,000 CONCERT HALI SIR THOMAS BEECHAM (CENTRE) AT HIS 7OTH-BIRTHDAY LUNCH ! THE HUGE RECORD BEARS 
TO BE BUILT ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE THAMES : AN EXTERIOR VIEW. HIS RECORDING OF DELIUS’S PIANO CONCERTO, WITH LADY BEECHAM AS SOLOIST 
The Concert Hall to be built on the south bank of the Thames has been designed by Mr. Robert Matthew 
and Dr. J. L. Martin, the L.C.C.’s own architects. Beside the main concert hall to seat 3000, the building will 
include a smali hall, meeting-rooms, an exhibition gallery, and two restaurants. It will be used in the 1951 
Festival. Although it will not be completely finished by then, a satisfactory architectural treatment has been 
devised for the unfinished portion on the south front. 


Sir Ernest Fisk presided at the birthday lunch to Sir Thomas Beecham. and Sir Ronald Storrs made a 
resentation. The huge record—12 ft. in circumference—bore his recording of Delius’s piano concerto, wit! 
Lady Beecham as soloist. A Birthday Concert on May 3 was sponsored by the Daily Telegra;> 
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WOLVERHAMPTON WIN THE F.A. CUP: THE VICTORIOUS TEAM CHAIRING THEIR CAPTAIN, ITHE KING'S SCOUTS AT WINDSOR : H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH TALKING TO CRIPPLED SCOUTS 


W. WRIGHT, AFTER THE PRESENTATION BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT WEMBLEY AFTER TAKING THE SALUTE AT A MARCH PAST, 


Wolverhampton Wanderers won the F.A. Cup Final at Wembley on April 30, when they defeated Boy Scouts from all parts of Britain, together with representatives from the Dominions and a number 
oma Gait The match was watched by Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of European countries, attended the annual service at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on Sunday, May | 
F 


icester City by three goals to one . : s ; 
eee ~- a Duke of Gloucester ; and Princess Elizabeth presented the cup to the captain of the Before the service they marched past Princess Elizabeth, who is Chief Ranger of the Girl Guides, and the 
odanl n tearr WwW “Wright A Wembley crowd of 100,000 watched the match. Leicester City, although Duke of Edinburgh, a King’s Scout and patron of the Baden-Powell Guild. At the saluting-base with the 
. - . be . , 1 . - 2 ; ° ob -" 
pr a their inside-right, Revie, who had been injured previously, fought gallantly to the end Princess and the Duke was Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scou 
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THE GREATEST EUROPEAN PAINTER OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION PERIOD. 














“TINTORETTO—THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS”: 


I SUPPOSE that most young English people make their first acquaintance with 

lintoretto through ‘‘ The Origin of the Milky Way,” in the National Gallery 
(nd, in spite of the absurdity of the notion, and the crowding of the canvas with 
flying bambini, peacocks, eagles and draperies, the drawing and the colouring are 
so superb that nobody but a blind man could fail to be captivated by the painting 


and the dash It is reproduced in this, the 


latest of the preposterously cheap Phaidon 


Books, and I wish that it could have been 
given a colour-plate. But let the reader 
who expects Ruskinian gush or Paterian 


brooding beware. The publishers and editors 
of these books must enjoy the works with 
which they deal, or they would not be so 
concerned with promulgating them. But 
the job to which they have dedicated them 
selves is the job of establishing a canon, 


of weeding out falsities, establishing pedi- 
grees, tracing origins. noting the pressure 
of social backgrounds. They are severely 


scientific in their approach (although they 
never approach anything to which they have 
not first been guided by their asthetic taste) 
and their tone is far removed from that of 
those commentators (though they also are 
useful as breakers of the ice, like University 
Extension Lecturers) who contribute little 
volumes to series called ‘‘ Bijou Books on the 
Great Masters.’’ The reproductions will do 
for anybody: but the notes are for serious 


experts. The casual passer-by in the National 
Gallery will be suffused with a glow from 
‘The Milky Way.” But he might shrink 


from such documentation (though it is as useful as 
bibliography is to literature) as this: ‘* The Origin of the 
Vi'ky Way. From the de Seignelay collection : in Orléans 
collection, 1727, as the ‘ Nursing of Hercules’; later 
belonging to Lord Darnley, from whom it was purchased 
in 1890. Thode (Tintoretto, p. 45) assigns it to the 1540's, 
with reference to the ceiling-paintings for Pietro Aretino ; 


Pittaluga (p. 270) dates it after 1570, and Bercken- 
Mayer (I, 62, 246) about the same date. A drawing 
in the Accademia, Venice, with the same composition, 


but with one more figure at the foot, is signed Domenico 
for which Fogolari (Disegni dell’ 
Accademia di Venezia, p. 22) would ascribe our paint- 
ing also to Domenico. Recently the problem of this 
picture has been discussed again by Erna Mandowsky 
(Burl. Mag 1938, I, p. 88), who explains the subject 
being taken from the Byzantine botanical 
Geoponica As the same subject appears on the 
reverse of a medal of Tommaso Rangoni, it may be 
assumed that the literary source was connected with 
this patron of Tintoretto. In this case the picture was 
probably painted after 1562. In favour of Fogolari's 
attribution to Domenico on the of the latter's 
drawing in Venice, we have the restlessness and ragged- 
ness of the composition, which is contrary to Jacopo’s 
treatment of similar subjects, and the captiousness 
of the ‘ concetto,’ which corresponds to the son's predilec- 
tion for unusual literary subjects. In our opinion, as 
expounded in Venetian drawings No. 1552, 
the drawing is not a study for, but a copy 
from the painting in London.” 
Somebody once, summarising the 
cussions about the ancient Greek epics, said 
that it appeared that they were not written 
by Homer but by “ another gentleman of the 
same name."’ As much, it appears, may be 
true of the “ Milky Way": it may have 
been painted by another Tintoretto. Certainly 
he who should form his opinion about Tin- 
toretto on the basis of that one gay, flowing 
thing ‘‘ wouldn't have,” in the modern slang 
phrase, ‘‘aclue."’ Nobody, really, can form 
a just conception of Tintoretto unless he has 


rintoretto, reason 


as work, 


also 


basis 


dis- 


been to Venice. 

rhere are great Venetians whose work, 
in all its aspects, can be studied in galleries 
outside Italy: Titian and Veronese, in all 
their opulence, are examples. There are 
others whose qualities and magnitude can 
never be fully appreciated except ‘‘ on the 
spot.” Of Giorgione there is little left, either 
in Italy or elsewhere, and some of what there 
is is disputed: but the chief key to his 
greatness is the Madonna, in the little 
chapel of the little church at Castelfranco, 


Reproductions 


his birthplace on the Venetian mainland, the tender landscape background of 
which is the scene spread before one as one looks out 
elsewhere 
unfailing grace are forcibly brought home to the visitor to Venice who will even 


Bellini is fairly well represented here and 


*” Tintoretto: the Paintings and Drawings,” with Three Hundred 


(Phaidon Press; 2§s.) 


i ee 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“WOMAN AND CHILD.” 


“ST. CATHERINE ON THE WHEEL.” 
SIX SCENES FROM THE LEGEND OF ST 





INNOCENTS.” 


from 


Iljustrations 


of 
but 


“THE FALL OF MAN.” 


the book 


the 
his 


1§50-15$1 


church-door 
fertility 


By 


find, in dim 


in good order—the 





(63 Ins. BY &9 INS.) 
CATHERINE IN SANTA CATERINA IN VENICE. 
IN THE ACCADEMIA.) 


OF THE 
VENICE. 


DETAIL FROM “THE MASSACRE 


1583-1587. IN THE SCUOLA DI SAN ROCCO, 





IN THE ACCADEMIA, VENICE. 


“ Tintoretio—the Paintings and Drawings" ; 
Publishers, Phaidon Press, Lid. 


and 


one of that vast 


Hans Tietze 


churches 
smoke, which, if cleaned, would adorn the finest galleries in the world: Venice 
is so rich in buildings and pictures that she cannot be expected to keep them 
Romanesque 
one of the finest, when I was last there, being used as a municipal pawnshop and 


TINTORETTO’S LATE PERIOD. 


($7 ns. By 82 INS.) 
by Courtesy of the 


ra] 





EDITED By PROFESSOR HANS TIETZE.* 


islands, Madonnas by him, sooted by candle- 


on the 


buildings are, or were, especially neglected, 


another as a boxing stadium. But as for 
Tintoretto, though the spillings from his 
cornucopia are everywhere, in England and 
America, Germany and Austria, France and 


Spain, Holland and Belgium, no notion 
of his immense powers and energy can 
be contracted by anybody who hasn't 


visited Venice. 

The works in the Scuola di San Rocco 
alone would suffice an ordinary man for a 
lifetime's output : but go where you will in 
the churches, from Santa Maria della Salute 
to San Polo and you will find him: in San 
Giorgio Maggiore alone there are seven of 
his paintings. After a time one begins to 
think of his pictures in terms of acreage : 
the ‘‘ Paradiso”’ in the Great Hall of the 
Doge’s Palace is 34 ft. high by 74 ft. long. 
Rubens (who, like Tintoretto, employed 
assistants) was prolific enough; but, even 
with the expanses of Rubenses at Antwerp 
and Munich in mind, he seems, as compared 
with the Tintoretto of the City and the 
Lagoon, a rather frugal muiniaturist. It is 
true that many works, notably portraits, 
have been attributed to him which he 
probably did not paint; but on the other 
hand, there were notable ones which he certainly 
painted and which are now lost. Amongst these were 
two for the Doge’s Palace—the Coronation and the 
Excommunication of Frederick Barbarossa—which were 
burnt less than twenty-five years after they were painted. 
The nature of these we may well imagine : the subjects 
were made for a man of his dramatic tendencies. A 
greater loss is that of portraits he painted in 1585: they 
were of Japanese ambassadors who came to Venice, and 
who, at so early a date, must surely have created as 
great a sensation as did the emissaries who arrived 
at the Court of Louis XIV. from, of all countries, Siam. 

His vigour was astonishing : it seems appropriate that 
his surname should have been “ Robusti.’’ His practice 
as a painter was never completely integrated. He was 
late and traditional ; in some of his works, such as “ The 
Nine Muses” and the green and golden “ Susanna 
Bathing,’ his affinities with Titian and Giorgione and 
even Veronese are evident: in others he is the precursor 
of the seventeenth century. Dr. Tietze notes in him a 
“ schism "’ arising from a conflict between “ his personality 
and his place in history.’’ ‘‘ The High Renaissance,” he 
says, ‘ had brought art to a pitch which appeared to be 
perfection ; the new period in which he lived had to 
give new vitality to sentimental matter which had 
already been used. Mannerism sought to achieve the 
balance of forces by a rational method which led close 
to the abysses of mysticism; early Baroque sought to 
achieve it by augmenting the spiritual 
element in an enhancement of form.  Tin- 
toretto’s existence was filled with these 
contradictions. He was by temperament pro- 
foundly anti-intellectual, and he was born in 
an age of rational tendencies ; he was the son 
and heir of the tradition of Venetian painting 
and destined by fate to consummate the long 
overdue reconciliation with Central Italian 
art. His simultaneous exaltation of physical 
and psychical existence was a presage of the 
efforts of Baroque art, but owing to the 
tension which continued to exist between the 
two he remained in the realm of Mannerism. 
For Venice he represented the zenith and the 
close of a golden age of art, for through him 
an artistic aspiration persisting through 
several generations, enriched by the achieve- 
ments of Central Italian art, succeeds once 
again in bringing forth pure Venetian crea- 
tions. He had no successors, except his sons 
and his assistants, who with the faithfulness of 
vassals defended the citadel of his workshop. 
His real pupils were those who . . . caught 
a breath of his spirit : Caravaggio, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Delacroix. Over and above the 
vital values which artists of this type found 


ONE OF 
(AT PRESENT 


in him, stand the greatness and finality of tradition, the dying notes of which are in- 
corporated in his art. Tintoretto is a modern artist, clothed in the garb of Classic Art.” 

The plates, some of which are in colour, cover almost the entire corpus of his 
certainly authentic paintings. A few drawings are included. Two plates, including 
“ Paradiso,” 


are long, folding ones. 








Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 642 of this issue. 
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RESOLVING THE JIGSAW OF THE PORTLAND VASE: 
A TALE OF NEW FRAGMENTS AND MODERN METHODS. 





THE PORTLAND VASE, AS IT WAS FROM 1845 UNTIL RECENTLY, SHOWING THE 
OLD JOINS OF THE REPAIR MADE AFTER THE VASE WAS SMASHED BY A LUNATK 
IN 1845. COMPARE WITH ITS PRESENT CONDITION, BELOW. 


Lee 
FIND a4, 
lh wd 


eo 4m eee 





THE PORTLAND VASE IN OVER TWO HUNDRED FRAGMENTS: THE DISJECTA MEMBRA OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM'S TREASURE, INCLUDING THE RECENTLY-FOUND THIRTY-SEVEN ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS, 
HERE SHOWN IN THE BOX AT THE BOTTOM LEFT. 


N our issue of February 15, 1845, we told the story of the smashing of the Portland Vase; 
and over 100 years later—in our issue of May 4, 1946—of its acquisition by the British 
Museum as a national possession. We here record a further stage in the history of this match- 
less specimen of First Century blue and white glass. In October, 1948, the Trustees of the 
British Museum were presented with thirty-seven small splinters of blue glass, said to belong 
to the Portland Vase, the donor being Miss Amy Reeves, the executrix of the late Mr. G. H. 
Gabb, the fragments being found among his effects by Mr. G. A. Crocker, of Putney, when 
he was examining them for valuation purposes. Their history seems to be as follows:—- When 
the vase was smashed by a crazy scene-painter, William Lloyd, in 1845, it was mended by a 
certain John Doubleday. Lloyd's weapon was a piece of sculpture—a neighbouring exhibit in 
the Museum—and the blow had splintered the glass at the point of impact, especially on the 
inside of the vase, and broken it into over 200 fragments. Doubleday not unnaturally failed to 
incorporate many of the smaller splinters, where the blow had been most violent, and left 
them in a drawer in the Museum. Some years later, after Doubleday'’s death, the splinters 
were found and were taken by a vase-mender then employed in the Museum to Mr. Gabb in 
order that he might make a box with miniature compartments to fit them. Before the work 
was completed the mender died, and for some reason or ,other Mr. Gabb failed to send back 
the chips. Miss Reeves’ gift provided an occasion for taking the vase to pieces, removing the 
discoloured glue of the 1845 mend and putting the vase together again more accurately than 
was possible then—with the happy results visible in our bottom right photograph. In the 
process several of the newly-discovered splinters were fitted into place, but since these came 
from the shattered patch on the inside, the addition is not visible. A new examination of the 
vase whilst it was in pieces has confirmed the fact, long suspected, that the ancient disc of 
blue glass fastened underneath the base and carved with an independent design, did not 
originally belong. It also showed that the part where the original base was broken away had 
been carefully chipped all round in later times to provide a level seating for the disc. 
Probably the original base—now missing—was in one piece with the rest of the vase, and was 
either cut into a profiled rim or perhaps moulded to a point like the clay amphor2 common 
Roman wine-shops. The vase, which is a Greek work of Roman times (First Century 





in 
B.C./A.D.), was mentioned as a treasure of the Barberini Palace, in Rome, in 1642. Purchased 
by Sir William Hamilton and sold by him in 1785 to the Duchess of Portland, it was lent by a ee oe ener og ages a : anannes yr 
e rORATED AND WITH MODERN CEMENTS SED ) sTo 0 SOM NG LIKE 
94 
the Duke of Portland to the Museum in 1810 and purchased by the Museum Trustees in 1945. ae SUMGNGUeAmnCERA-ehm SENN BEAUTY. 


(Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
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ITANDS Scotland 
_ though 
Mr. Bridie set his new play in Soho and Hampstead, 


Undoubtedly ; 
troubled 


where it did ? 
even Southerners were when 
and denied us any kind of reel or Highland fling. 
Now better Heather, from New York, 
blooms at His Majesty's in “‘ Brigadoon.”’ For those 
who take the high road to Stratford and to the Avon 
Macbeth, in the 
person of Godfrey Tearle, is now Glamis and 
Cawdor, and “ greater than both by the all- 
hail hereafter.’ Presently, too, in a repertory 
festival,'London is to see the’Glasgow Citizens’ 
rheatre. Scotlard recovers in the South: all 
we lack is Alastair Sim, that noble dome, 
and that fluting, wood-pigeon coo. 

Our Scottish story must begin in the 
True, its author 


things are 


silver and swan-haunted at Easter 


lowlands with “ Brigadoon.”’ 
insists that the peripatetic village is above the 
Highland line ; but the plot does not climb 
high in the record of the drama. The 
librettist is Alan Jay Lerner. He asks us 
to believe that, in order to save the village 
from a plague of witches in 1735, a good 
divine prayed that Brigadoon might vanish 
into the Highland mists and turn up again 
only once in a hundred years, for a single 
day. It was so; and when we meet Brigadoon, 
with a pair of harmless American tourists 
wandering into it, it is having its second 
day of glorious life in two centuries. If, say, 
Barrie had framed such a plot as this, he 
would made it, I have no doubt, 
moderately persuasive he had a trick of 


have 


The World of the Theatre. 








By J. C. TREWIN. 


in these synthetic Highlands could 
improved 

Go now to the real heights—to Stratford and 
its ‘‘Macbeth."” Shakespeare, on the whole a better 


dramatist than Mr. Lerner, wrote in “‘ Macbeth” a 


play almost impossible to act to everyone's satisfaction. 


hardly be 


HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS. 


stage 


with resource 


1949 


May 7, 





There is ingenuity in grouping 


and lighting, even if Edward Carrick, the scenic de 
signer, is desperately fond of precipice and peak. I 
recall best such small things as the moment when 
Banquo turns to a young page to speak ‘‘ Where 
they most breed and haunt, I have observed The air 


is delicate,”’ 


and later, in the Banquet scene, the 


admirably adroit handling of that awkward ghost. 





“ THE EXTRAORDINARY STORY, BASED ON FACT, OF PRINCESS LOUISE OF COBURG-BELGIUM " ; “ ROYAL 


Leon Quartermaine, the Banquo, and Harry 
Andrews, as Macduff, act finely ; Clement 
McCallin realises Malcolm in spite of a 
costume that confuses the heir to Scotland 
—— Red Indian; and Michael Gwynn, 
glo An all-Scottish Porter is, I 
fear, tedious. Still, all will agree that 
Mr. Quayle re-creates much of that dark, 
barbaric thunder-world where “ good things 
of day begin to droop and drowse.”” I am 
not sure about the Witches; but this is a 
thing of custom. The Weird Sisters are 
seldom weird; those at Stratford might 
not have flurried even the villagers of 
Brigadoon. 

Stratford was an enchanted place at 
Easter, with its warm brick glowing through 
a cloud of spring leaves. Inevitably, bright- 
ness fell from the air as soon as we entered 
the Memorial on Easter Saturday. “‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,’”’ which John Gielgud 
produced on the Tuesday, went more readily 
with Stratford’s holiday humour. Here we 
are still in the Shakespeare highlands, though 
these are the peaks of comedy and the 
place is Messina in Sicilian heat. I found 


es Ross. 


burnishing the impossible—but Mr. Lerner, 
upplying local rules of his own, manipulates HIGHNESS,” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH, SHOWING THE ELOPEMENT SCENE WHICH LED TO TRAGEDY 
‘ g ‘ : ‘ 

FOR SO MANY PEOPLE, CENTRE, PRINCESS LOUISE (yt bY CAMPBELL) 1S CONFRONTED BY HER HUSBAND 


PRINCE PHILIP (PHILIP LEAVER) IN AN INN AT STEINRIEGAL, IN THE VIENNA FOREST, 


Mariano Andreu’s garden set rather fussy, 


the idea with a calm unscrupulousness. but he has done miracles with his other 








The principal part 
terrifies: the man 
is at once great 
warrior and great 
poet, “ Bellona’s 
bridegroom "’ and 
haunted craven. 
We have seen many 
players sink under 
the weight. 
Although Godfrey 
Tearle, at Stratford, 
is a superb Shake- 
spearean, the best 
Othello of our age, 
he cannot carry off 
Macbeth. His 
speech here does 
not stir us, and 

writing only a few 





days after the 
premiére — I re- 
member only the 
CONFINED FOR FIVE YEARS IN AN ASYLUM AT HER HUSBAND'S ORDERS : PRINCESS LOUISE (JUDY phrase ¢ Light THE SECOND VICTIM OF PRINCE PHILIP'S WRATH : (RIGHT) COUNT GEZA VON MATTACHICH (HECTOR 
, "IN WHICH HE IS SENTENCED BY COURT-MARTIAL 


CAMPBELL) IN A SCENE FROM 


The vagaries of the plot matter little, I suppose 
Even so, the most submissive among us cannot help 
feeling mildly surprised when, at evening's end, the 
Brigadoon dominie who, by now, should be well into 

century's sleep, appears suddenly on a 
He beckons Tommy Albright back into the 
presumably to find his lost 


his third 
bridge 
mists, and Tommy goes 
love in Brigadoon, and to wake next in 2035, looking 
uncommonly out of place The libretto—doubtless 
for the best—does not take us so far. You 


“ ROYAL HIGHNESS,”” FINDS A FAMILIAR RELIC OF HER OLD LIFE, 
TO THE ANNOVANCE OF HER IMPLACABLE ATTENDANT FRAULEIN LIEBHART (JANET BURNELL). 


thickens; and the 
crow makes wing to 
th’ rooky wood.”’ There indeed the actor's voice seemed 
to drain away the daylight, and to fill the air with 
sable wings. Elsewhere, alas, Tearle appears to be 
oddly shy of the famous speeches. Diana Wynyard 
who, on the first night, gallantly survived a nasty 
staircase fall in the sleepwalking scene, has fine 
moments of strained nervous excitement, yet for me 
she is too full of the milk of human kindness 
Anthony Quayle, as producer, has ordered his 


MACGREGOR) IN A SCENE FROM “ 
TO BE CASHIERED AND IMPRISONED FOR FIVE YEARS ON A RIGGED FORGERY CHARGE. 


pictures of Messina 
coloured 


ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


especially the street with its 


pillars—and his costumes are themselves 


a burst of gaiety and sunshine. 

The players, after a slow start, keep the comedy 
glinting with life, and Diana Wynyard and Anthony 
Quayle do not dither around Beatrice and Benedick. 
Often we have endured what Mr. Shaw called once 


* conscientious 
rattles through her speeches, 





will have realised that this gathering of the 
clans has its oddities. Yet, since the cast cay 
sing Frederick Loewe's pleasant melodies and 
everyone in Brigadoon is a born dancer, 
nobody is likely to trouble much. The dancing 
Brigadoon, on its day of life, is 
There are 


is the thing 
the most active place imaginable. 
wedding dances, sword dances, a wild chase 
in and out of a forest, and even a funeral 
The lapse of time makes not the 
difference to these double cen 
tenarians: in particular, Noelle de Mosa's 
funeral dance is beautifully done 

More Noele Gordon, as a local 
soubrette, raps over “ The Love of My Life” 
and another ballad with so much spirit that 
we expect a hole to widen in the back of 
the theatre That is as it should be: this 


dance 
slightest 


gaily 





charged darkness of the three castles 


** BRIGADOON "' (His Majesty’s).— 
Moral: Love Will Find a Way. 
of the best dancing in London. «+ 

‘** TWICE UPON A TIME" (St. Martin’s).—A sluggish little play (by Tedwell Chapman) 
about a mysterious American in a Midland household 
information about bell-founding 

‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER "’ (Arts) 


village 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


the 


“MACBETH "’ (Memorial, Stratford-upon-Avon).—Out of the Easter sunshine into the 

Anthony Quayle has produced with imagination 

but at the premiére neither Godfrey Tearle nor Diana Wynyard had quite the measure of 

the Macbeths. 

‘*MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING”’ (Stratford-upon-Avon).—The flicker of 

War ; an elegant production by John Gielgud in Mariano Andreu’s settings 

comedy is acted with the style it needs. 

‘‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM "’ (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Settings, by James Bailey 

are better than performance, though Diana Wynyard is an amusing Helena 
The American musical play about a vanishing Scottish 


Merry 
For once the 


Odd doings on the banks and braes, and some 


I wanted less plot and more 


A Goldsmith revival distinguished by the mis- 
chievous bouncing of Dudley Jones’s Tony Lumpkin and the delightfully grave Kate of 
Brenda Bruce. 

“ROYAL HIGHNESS " (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
of Princess Louise of Coburg-Belgium, her five years’ asylum confinement at her husband’s | 
orders, and her rescue by the Austrian ex-cavalry officer with whom she had once eloped 
Felix Salten (whose play is adapted by Margaret Webster) has made of this an exciting 
venture in the modern-Ruritanian that should be seen in the West End. 


The extraordinary story, based on fact, 





gambolling ’’ in which a _ Beatrice 
“laying an impossible 
load of archness on every insignificant con- 
junction, and clipping all the important 
words until there is no measure or melody 
left in them."’ Nothing of the sort at 
Stratford: Miss Wynyard and Mr. Quayle 
let the lines speak Further, I do not recall 
better performances of Leonato and Don 
Pedro than those by Leon Quartermaine 
and Harry Andrews. On the first night 
Mr. Quartermaine was letter-perfect in those 
under - valued church-scene speeches of 
Leonato which so many actors have barked 
through in a demented fluster. For once I did 
not much enjoy the Dogberry- Verges clowning, 
which seemed to me to lack fullness and 
flavour ; but the audience emphatically did not 
agree. Generally, this is an evening of delight 
Stratford, in its firsttwo productions, has begun 
above the Highland line, though the cast is 


est ¢ attack are invaluable I imagine ‘“*DARK OF THE MOON "' (Ambassadors).—Peter Brook's witches and revivalists in the more at ease ; M ° slain 
zest and attack an ave — Smoky Mountains have, very properly, reached Central London Rowe OS one ane the formal garde ns of 
that Brigadoon will run rhe libretto ELSPETH REID (New Lindsey).—A versatile protean performer who needed better material, Messina than among the shag-hair'd villainies 





may be a confidence trick ; the performance 


of Invernessand Forres (change for Dunsinane) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1949: A SELECTION OF 
ROYAL AND NOTABLE PORTRAITS ON VIEW. 


4 ee 18ist E 
bition of 


Royal Academy 

Arts opened at Bur 
lington House 

April 30, after the 
Private View on Fri 
day, April 29. The 
Royal portraitsshown 
include a full-length 
of H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth, painted by 
Edward |. Halliday 
for the Court of 
Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company 
of Drapers It de 
picts her in a beau 
tiful oyster-coloured 
dress with, across it 
the broad ribbon of 
the Order of the 
Garter. She is hold 
ing a spray of wild 


SS SSS See 


PEEPLES SPECS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS se ssessese ss 


roses, emblem of 
England, and of the 
great Tudor Queen 
whose name she bears 
Mr. Halliday is als 
exhibiting a_ three- 
quarter-length _por- 
trait of H.R.H. Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edin 
burgh, in naval uni- 
form. The James 
Gunn portrait of the 
Lord Chief Justice in 
his robes is a most 
impressive work 
which seems to em- 
body the gravity and 
fearful majesty of the 
Law, and yet indicate 
the humanity with 
which it is adminis- 
tered in this country 








“H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G.” ; BY EDWARD I. HALLIDAY. pn 
Hig Royal Highness, who is represented seated, is shown wearing the “H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH 
uniform of a Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. ; BY EDWARD ! HALLIDAY 
eT Rt nn Na > - ‘ rl 10 ns Painted for the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Drapers 


. 
esthetician 
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“SIR CECIL J. B. HURST, GC.M.G., PRESIDENT OF THE GROTIUS SOCIETY, 1940-1948" 
BY WILLIAM DRING, A.R.A 
The sitter was Chairman of the United Nations War Crimes Commission, 1943-1944 


“ THE RT. HON. LORD GODDARD, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND’; BY JAMES GUNN 
Lord Goddard was one of the Guests of Homour at the Royal Academy Banquet 
revived this year at Burlington House 


ademy iii 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1949: 
PROSE, POETRY AND MUSIC. 


‘CHILDREN IN DEBRIS"'; BY F. JOHN L. STREVENS 


This study of post-war children recalls the fact that many of our cities still “THE SKIPPING-ROPE "'; BY ANNE FINLAY 


An attractive study of little girls at work and play 
in a sun-drenched schoolroom. 


‘‘ IMPRESSION OF A PROMENADE CONCERT 
BY HELEN C. WICKS. bear ‘“‘ war wounds.’ 
The ‘ Proms "' are now held at the Albert Hall, 
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“‘THE PROPHECIES’; BY FRANK EASTMAN. 
The girl is represented studying the book of the prophet Ezekiel. 


‘LAST TOUCHES"' (MISS MARY LALE); BY H. MARKIEWICZ. 
A portrait, which shows a young woman with her favourite poodle. 


‘THE WHITE POLONAISE "'; BY WALTER E. WEBSTER 
A charming portrait of a good-looking young sitter. 


a y 


Wo at 
Sinks 


“WHIRLING ARMS AND FLOUNCES''; BY SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. “PUBLIC BAR"; BY EDWARD LE BAS, A.R.A 
; » AR. 


The dancer in the centre is wearing a dress of vivid rose-red 


Artists may be inspired by obviously poetic and deoorative subjects, and by those 
which might well be regarded by some people as definitely prosaic. Public houses, for 
instance, are depicted in a number of paintings in the Royal Academy this year, and 
ndeed a bar of dark mahogany, with sunlight shimmering on amber beer and glinting 

the furnishings of the saloon, provides a perfect harmony for the painter to record, 
as Edward le Bas has found The poetry of childhood is well represented in this 
year's exhibition at Burlington House, as well as the beauty and grace of youth, while 


Copyrights Reserved for the Owners by “ 


The prosaic locale of a public house makes an admirable pictorial pattern. 


the pattern formed by the members of the orchestra and the rows of men and women 
in the audience in the Albert Hall (where the Promenade Concerts are now held) has 
provided Helen C. Wicks with an excellent subject. Among the portraits on view, 
many people will find that ‘ The White Polonaise," by W. E. Webster. is one of 
the most attractive. Sir William Russell Flint has painted many vivid and colourful 
studies of Spanish dancers, and in Whirling Arms and Flounces he has added 
another to this most popular series 


The Royal Academy /llustrated."’ 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1949: PORTRAITS, 
LANDSCAPES AND SUBJECT PICTURES. 























*“* HUDDERSFIELD ' 
BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A. 


A landscape which captures beauty \ 
amid the smoke of industry Ny “THE PLOUGH "'; BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, D.B.E., R.A. 


y A rural scene somewhere deep in the heart of agricultural England. 
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J “REHEARSAL ROOM" (warer-coLovk); BY DAME 4 ‘“MERLIN’S GROTTO’; BY SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT, R.A 
: LAURA KNIGHT, D.B.E., R.A. \ A romantic subject picture characteristic of the artist's brilliant and colourful style. One of his other exhibits 
i A back-stage study full of movement. , \\ is reproduced on another page. 


\ \\ 


























; “SARAH AND GABRIEL " ; BY WILLIAM DRING, A.R.A } “THE LATE CARDINAL HINSLEY, ARCHBISHOP \ ‘* SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING, F.R.S."’ ; BY T. C. DUGDALE 

The sitter is posed with a somewhat unusual pet perched \ OF WESTMINSTER, 1935-1943 BY SIMON ELWES \ The sitter is the distinguished Professor of Bacteriology 
on her knee A portrait commemorating a most eminent ecclesiastic and discoverer of penicillin 

The landscapes view in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition which opened the great Scottish Professor of Bacteriology at the University of London, St. Mary's 

to the public on Saturday last, April 30, include, as is usually the case, many views Hospital Medical School, to whom the world owes the discovery f penicilli 
f our island Charles Cundall’s landscape of Huddersfield captures beauty amid W. Dring is showing five portraits, another of which we illustrate elsewhere this 

the smokestacks of that industrial Yorkshire tow Dame Laura Knight is showing issue, and Sir William Russell Flint's subject pictures, glowing with r j 

well as a water-colour f a stage full of romantic feeling, include Meriin’s Grotto, and the Spanish dancer reprod 


both landscapes and subject pictures, as 
rehearsa >. Dugdale’s exhibits include his portrait of Sir Alexander Fle g n another page 
yrights Reserved for the wner y The Royal Academy Iilustrated 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1949: PICTURES OF 
THE ENGLISH SCENE, HOMELY AND SPLENDID. 


[ue subject pic 

tures on view 
in this year's Royal 
Academy include a 
number with a typi- 
cally English flavour 
Charles Spencelayh is 
represented by two 
works carried out in 
his well-known meti- 
culous style. A. K. 
Browning's English 
interior, representing 
a breakfast-room 
bathed in early morn- 
ing sunshine, is ex- 
tremely attractive ; 
and Steven Spurrier's 
“Ceremonial” is a 
brilliantly painted 
allegory of the tra- 
ditional state pagean- 
try of this country. 
Though Frederick W. 
Elwell's interiors 
recall, in manner and 





Se euenanamnan quality, the work of 

; BY FREDERICK W. ELWELL, R.A the Dutch seven- 

An interior, showing an artist's studio, which recalls the Dutch genre painters in its style teenth-century artists, 
CO EE they represent purely 


English scenes , ; 
A characteristic example of this artist's well-known frompe I'wi! 


manner of painting. 


sine saveausnnensennennannennansstagneonaunevseensevannecvanuess qvasuanvennsabensaevageenunnegnennegnensenseunnesenenes 


‘CEREMONIAL "'; BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. 
A symbolic representation of ecclesiastical, legal and aristocratic English \\ interior, bathed in brilliant 
pomp and splendour. w N early-morning sunshine. 


oven 


,, A study of a typical English ‘* MORNING ' 


** IMPROMPTU "'; BY THOMAS S. LA FONTAINE “ LAURIE LEE AND THE CHILDREN": BY ANTHONY DEVAS 
An amusing reconstruction of one of the famous musical evenings beloved of our Victorian great-grandparents A modern family musical group of considerable wininde 
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REVIVED AFTER TEN YEARS: THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 





WITH H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (STANDING ; CENTRE BACKGROUND) REPLYING TO THE TOAST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY PROPOSED BY THE PRESIDENT, SIR ALFRED 
MUNNINGS (TO THE RIGHT OF THE DUKE); WITH MR. CHURCHILL FURTHER TO THE RIGHT, HAND TO HIS LIPS: THE BANQUET IN PROGRESS. 


“NO ONE CAN DOUBT THAT OUR PRESIDENT, WHOM I RISE TO SUPPORT, HAS SOME STRONG VIEWS": MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, WHO WAS ANNOUNCED AS A MEMBER 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, MAKING HIS SPEECH. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY MAY BE SEEN, SECOND FROM LEFT, BEHIND THE CANDELABRA. 


The President of the Royal Academy, Sir Alfred Munnings, strongly criticised as he is retiring, he will not be heard next year. H.R.H. the Duke of 
modern art in his speech at the Royal Academy banquet at Burlington House, Gloucester honoured the banquet with his presence and other guests of honour 
revived after ten years. He referred to some of the statuary shown in the were the Archbishop of Canterbury, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, Mr. Winston 
L.C.C. Exhibition in Battersea Park last year as “foolish drollery,"" and to Churchill (who spoke as a Royal Academician Extraordinary —a_ distinction 
modern painters as “ young jugglers." There were interruptions when he criticised conferred on him last year), the Lord Chief Justice (whose portrait by James 
Matisse, and he remarked that as President he had the right to speak, and that, Gunn in the R.A. is reproduced on another page), and Mr. Noel Baker 
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| itcttant inal coe mews” A WINDOW ON 
IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT TO SPAIN ~—<¢2). 


that the isolation of the country of t 
few years is drawing to a close It is recog 
nised that, if this is the case, the change is duc 
to material rather than sentimental reasons 
Whatever their personal Spaniards 
conceal from themselves that in the 


views 
annot 
vorld at large there still exists a great deal of 

hostility to the régime. Its supporters con 

sider this hostility unjust They assert that the history 
of the late war has been given a twist against them They 
isk what would have been the effect upon the course of 
the war if the German forces had been admitted to Spanish 
territory after the fall of France. They do not, however, 
pretend that there has been any notable revulsion in favour 
of General Franco, except perhaps among the peoples of 
South America What has happened, in their opinion, 
is that there has been an increasing recognition of realities, 
of the relative strength and stability of General Franco's 
Government—which are believed to have 
been increased by the attacks directed against 
it—and of the new position of Spain in the 
realm of international politics and strategy. 

It may be that the isolation of Spain has 
in part blinded these Spanish observers of 
the international situation to some of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of their 
hopes. They may not recognise, for example, 
that in the United Kingdom there exists a 
large body of opinion, particularly trade 
inion opinion, which dislikes Communism 
as much as they do themselves, but which 
experienced a genuine shock in the years 
of the Civil War and has ever since bristled 
at the mention of the present Spanish 
Government. They may not see that the 
attitude of the British Cabinet and of other 
Cabinets must inevitably be influenced by 
the sentiments of these people, especially 
when, aS in almost all the nations bound 
together by the Atlantic Treaty, the Govern- 
ments depend to a considerable extent upon 
their votes. They may not appreciate the 
view which exists, whether right or wrong, 
that a rapid change of attitude in favour of 
Spain would have the effect of increasing 
Communist intiuence and the Communist 
vote in several countries. If these factors 
are known to them it is probably only in 
1 somewhat blurred shape. At the same ‘ MEASURED 
time, | consider that they are essentially EUROPE ” 
orrect in their estimate. There has been 
in the last year or so a weakening of 
the barriers erected round Spain and the 
inevitable destinies “‘ which ride mankind " 
have already diminished 
her isolation, 

Ihe Atlantic Treaty has 
played a part in this process, 
even though Spain has not 
been invited to enter it. 
[his has come about because 
it is clear that Spanish 
interests are in many respects 
imilar to those of other 
participants and because the 
treaty is a defensive pact 
with little reference to 
ideologies. Portugal, which 
is in the first place a dic- 
tatorship and in the second 
i friendly ally of Spain, has 
joined, without objection on 
the part of Spain. The value 
of Portugal to her partners 
in the Atlantic Treaty, 
except for her possession of 
the Azores, is mainly depend- 
ent upon the good will and 
power of Spain, Measured 
by formations, Spain 
possesses by far the biggest 
army in Western Europe, 
and the general view,is that 
its moral quality is as out- 
standing as its numerical 
strength, Its armament and 
equipment are far from being 
up-to-date, and Spanish 
heavy industry is not in a 
position to remedy these 
deficiencies. This is not to 
be wondered at, because in 
these times the most modern 
appliances of warfare make 
demands upon a 
nation’s resources It is well known that France, with a 
much greater heavy industry and armament industry behind 
her forces than those possessed by Spain, is wholly unable 
to equip them on a modern scale without outside aid. 

Nevertheless, the Spanish Army, with its high spirit, 
powers of endurance and self-confidence, has become an 
important factor in the international situation. To endow 
it with equipment on the highest standard would call for 
an enormous sum of money and production such as has 
hitherto never been approached by any country, except 
present-day Russia, in time of peace. There is not the 
smallest prospect that the United States, whatever arrange 
ments may be reached with Spain, will attempt to raise it 
to that standard. Yet it might be made invaluable by 
means of a much smaller expenditure, by advice on develop 
ments of warfare with which the Spaniards are acquainted 
only by hearsay, by the provision of a certain number of 
tracked armoured fighting vehicles, by exchange of officers 
in military educational establishments, and various other 

which military co-operation is commonly 
As I pointed out in my previous article, the 
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methods by 
advanced 


BY 


recent eight-day visit to Spain 
Spanist 


A UNIT OF THE SPANISH ARMY 
AIRBORNE 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Spaniards resent angrily the view so often expressed or 
implied that Spain will in any case stand with the nations 
of the Atlantic Treaty in the event of trouble, and that there 
is thus no need to stir up criticism by admitting her to it 
or even by making approaches to her now, 

I do not pretend to estimate the danger of alienating 
Spanish opinion and offending Spanish amour propre, but 
I am sure that there are grave objections to the policy 
of marking time, so popular with politicians in such cases, 
from the purely material point of view. Preliminary 





FORMATIONS, SPAIN POSSESSES BY FAR THE BIGGEST ARMY 
CADETS MARCHING PAST GENERAL FRANCO (RIGHT) AT A RECENT 


CENTRAL MADRID, 


The article on this page is the second of two in which Captain Cyril Falls has recorded his impressions of his 
I He states that in spite of the deficiencies in equipment and armament 
Army has become an important factor in the international situation. 





IN WHICH THE 


TROOPS MARCHING PAST ON A RECENT CEREMONIAL PARADE 


consultation, exchange of information, talk round a table, all 
these have their value, even if not a wireless set. changes 
hands. As matters stand, Spain and the Great Powers of 
the Atlantic Treaty are to a great extent sealed off from 
each other and unaware in either case of the lines on which 
the military thought of the other is proceeding. When 
we say that Western Union, for instance, is so far mainly 
a matter of paper where military preparations and co- 
operation are concerned, we do not thereby imply that the 
work done has been useless or that the time spent upon 
it has been wasted. I do not advocate any sensational 
reversal of policy in dealings with Spain, because that might 
be inadvisable, but I do feel that the time has come when 
re-establish the relations which formerly 
prevailed, beginning with the return of British and 
American Ambassadors to Madrid, Spanish and American 
relations are already being discussed, but it is surely 
desirable that this should be done through the medium 
ot the diplomatic representatives of the two countries 
rather than that of American senators visiting Spain 
on their own initiative. 


we should 


THE WORLD: 


ITS NUMERICAL STRENGTH’ 
IN MADRID, 


MORAL QUALITY IS AS OUTSTANDING AS 


May 7, 1949 


I must point out that these views are my 
own, and that my recent visit to Spain has 
done nothing to create them, though it has 
helped to clarify them. They were formed 
long since ; indeed, it was some time ago that 
I wrote in these pages on the subject of Spain's 
strategic position and of the desirability of 
hastening the end of her isolation, rather than 
of standing by as spectators of the working of 
destiny. This cannot be a satisfactory method 
of procedure, for the reasons which I have already given, 
in brief because it is certain to result in missed opportunities 
which may have to be paid for dearly later on. I can 
honestly say that, while before I started I felt that I might 
be subjected to a certain amount of polite propaganda, when 
I got to Spain I met with absolutely none. Critics may 
retort that the subtlest propaganda is that of friendliness, 
kindness and helpfulness. Perhaps it is ; if so, it is assuredly 
the most pleasant. At all events, I did not require con- 
version. I know a good deal more about Spain now than 
I did when the Spanish aircraft of the Iberia 
Airways landed on the airport of Barajas, 
but I have not developed any new opinions 
about her since I wrote the article to which 
I have referred. I found, too, that that article 
generally accorded with the views of British 
observers whose knowledge of Spain was 
far greater than my own. 

The great strategic problems, so long 
insoluble, with which Britain was confronted 
in the Mediterranean during the earlier part 
of the Second World War, when Spain was 
a neutral and France had been forced into 
neutrality by the German conquest of the 
parent State, become smoothed out if the 
Mediterranean is fringed bya friendly Spain, 
a friendly France and a friendly Italy. This 
may be of the highest importance ; for there 
is no sign of the Mediterranean having lost 
the significance which belonged to it through- 
out the Second World War. It must be 
remembered that with Spain goes Spanish 
Morocco and that the two together stand for 
complete control of the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, At the same time, Spain 
looks out upon the Atlantic. Grouping 
together the strength of her forces, the 
natural defensive strength of the country 
and the risks which it has always presented 
to the communications of the invader, the 
outlook upon both Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, it is apparent that Spain has become 
a strategic key factor. It is perilous to 
overlook these facts, and failure to begin 
the acting upon them now might have to be paid 

for later in blood and tears. It may be true 
that some honest men would 
be annoyed by such action, 
but that is by no means 
sufficient reason to abstain 
from it. 

I should perhaps add that 
until the other day the 
United Kingdom was the 
most popular of foreign 
nations in Spain, It may 
be so still, but it has risked 
some of its popularity by 
handing over to France and 
the United States Spanish 
markets which the Spaniards 
would have preferred it to 
supply. Whether this was 
due to inability to supply 
them or to the unwilling- 
ness of the Foreign Office 
that it should do so I am 
unaware ; but I am sure it 
was bad business. Spain 
will get what she wants 
somewhere, and once she 
establishes close contact with 
a customer and gets used to 
his goods will go on taking 
them. In many cases this 
will be for a long time to 
come, since, as the result of 
her own Civil War and then 
the World War, she has a 
great deal of leeway to make 
up in international trade and 
in meeting the needs which 
she has always been com- 
pelled to satisfy from abroad. 
However, it is probable that 
British popularity in Spain 
will survive anything except 
deliberate British opposition to the efforts which will shortly 
be made by other countries to break down some of the 
barriers which still surround that country. If we are 
unwilling to do this we shall nevertheless eventually be 
forced to accept realities. It would be better policy to 
accept them at once, 

Finally, I would point out that people in this country 
have now for the first time since the war a reasonable 
chance of seeing Spain for themselves. The devaluation 
of the peseta which has recently taken place has made 
the exchange relatively favourable to the British tourist. 
Prices are high, as they are to-day in most parts of the 
civilised world, but I should say that for those who count 
their money in pounds they are lower than prices in France 
or Switzerland, certainly lower than in Belgium. If you 
want to find out things about a country, the best course 
is to go there, and Spain has a great deal to offer besides 
information about her present condition. The journey is 
not a cheap one, but then, neither is the journey to Italy. 
Everyone I have met who has recently visited Spain has 
told me that he wanted to go there again. 
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THE WAR AGAINST MALAYAN TERRORISM: A PATROL OF THE ist DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT HALTED TO INVESTIGATE 
A SUSPICIOUS NOISE ON A JUNGLE ROAD IN THE HEART OF CENTRAL MALAYA. 


i the following pages we reproduce a series of remarkable photographs his mpanions and was willing to show their headquarters 
re dawn, taking the informer with them, and after an ar 


back from Central Malaya, which portray vividly day-by-day operations bef 
jungle surprised the bandits at their 


against the Communist bandit forces. The majority of them deal with a patrol of advance through the 
the Ist Battalion, The Devonshire Regiment, with which the photographer went out shot and the rest escaped in rht All arms and docu 


This patrol was acting on the lead of an informer, a former bandit who had deserted shelters were burnt, as were thos another hide-out 
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EVERY CORNER, EVERY PATCH OF JUNGLE IN CENTRAL MALAYA MAY CONCEAL A COMMUNIST BANDIT AMBUSH ; AND PATROLS ADVANCE CAUTIOUSLY, WITH SCOUTS OUT. 
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DURING THIS PATROL OF THE DEVONS IN THE HILLY JUNGLE OF CENTRAL MALAYA, TWO BANDIT HIDE-OUTS WERE FOUND. BOTH WERE THOROUGHLY SEARCHED. 


THE WAR AGAINST MALAYAN TERRORISM: FRONT-LINE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM A THEATRE OF OPERATI 


question, stated in the 
intention of relinquishing 
well-being and 


answer to a 
had no 
the security, 


On April 13, the Prime Minister, in 
House of Commons that the Government 
their responsibilities in Malaya or jeopardising 
liberty of these peoples, for whom Britain has responsibilities, by a premature 


Minister of State for Colonial 
and gradual, but steady 
Malaya and that the 
in morale in all 


day Lord Listowel, 
Affairs, announced that there had been a modest 
and uninterrupted, improvement in the situation in 
Government's firmness had produced a general improvement 


withdrawal."’ The same 





we a 


EVERY VILLAGE 


OR KAMPONG MAY HARBOUR BANDITS ; AND ALL DWELLING-PLACES ALONG THE PATROL’S LINE OF APPROACH ARE SUBJECTED TO A SUSPICIOUS SCRUTINY. 





AFTER THE BANDITS’ HIDE-OUT HAD BEEN THOROUGHLY SEARCHED AND ALL ARMS AND DOCUMENTS IMPOUNDED, THE PATROL SET FIRE TO THE FLIMSY SHELTERS. 


-ERATIONS WHERE CEASELESS VIGILANCE IS ESSENTIAL AND A FALSE STEP MEANS DEATH IN AMBUSH. 
! communities, 


which had been demonstrated by the striking increase in the 
information offered about bandit activities. This is the more remarkable in 
view of the deterioration in the political and military conditions in China, 

to the north and east, and in Burma, to the west; and the more striking in 


view of the terrain revealed in our photographs on this and other pages, in 
which everything aids the bandit and hinders the forces of law and order. 
The photographs on this page were taken during the fighting patrol which 
is described on the previous page and which resulted in the death of a bandit. 
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PART OF THE BANDIT STRATEGY IS TO DISRUPT COMMUNICATIONS, AND HERE A MAJOR 
OF THE DEVONS DIRECTS BRITISH AND NATIVE FORCES IN BRIDGE REPAIRS. 
KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH SCATTERED PATROLS: A COMPANY COMMANDER TOURS 
IN JEEPS FITTED WITH FLANGED WHEELS AND ADAPTED TO THE RAILWAY GAUGE. 
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THE DENSE JUNGLE IN PAHANG AIDS THE FOE; AND THIS PICTURE OF A BURMA AN INFORMER LEADS THE WAY: ALL INFORMATION IS VALUABLE, AND THIS BANDIT 
VETERAN LEADING A PATROL INDICATES THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY DESERTER LED A PATROL TO A SUCCESSFUL RAID ON TWO COMMUNIST HEADQUARTERS, 


THE WAR AGAINST MALAYAN TERRORISM : 


Nearly 100 years ago Karl Marx wrote: ‘‘ From the strategic point of view partisans 
have nothing material to lose—and therefore nothing to defend. They carry their 
base of operations within them; every action against them ends with the disappear 


THE WEAPONS, THE MEANS AND THE METHOD USED AGAINST AN UNSEEN ADVERSARY. 


can suffer non-material defeats which in the end are more damaging, when they have 
lost either the faith or the respect or the fear of their compatriots, and it becomes 
impossible for them to replenish their supplies or to move or act without information 
f the objective Nowhere is this more vividly exemplified than among the being laid against them. Lord Listowel'’s recent announcement that more and 
nunist bandits of the Malayan peninsula, whose forces melt before a blow and information is being laid against the Malayan 


more 
headquarters are flimsy shelters in the heart of the jungle. But such guerillas of a weakening in Comm st 


bandits comes as welcome 


4 ~ 
evidence 
morale in this vital area. 
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“HAYSTACK "' IN WHICH THE “ NEEDLE'' MUST BE SOUGHT: THE MOUNTAINOUS AND DENSELY-WOODED COUNTRY BETWEEN KUALA LUMPUR AND TEMERLOH, IN PAHANG. 
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INSIDE THE ‘‘HAYSTACK'' AND LOOKING FOR THE “NEEDLE' A BANDIT-HUNTING PATROL ENTERS THE JUNGLE ON THE UNENDING TASK AS DAWN BREAKS. 


THE WAR AGAINST MALAYAN TERRORISM: A COUNTRY WHERE WARFARE IS LIKE LOOKING FOR A NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK. 


recently flown back from the f they labourin the nature of the untry The aerial photograph was taken 
j from Kuala Lumpur to the H.Q. of the Ist Battalior 
Temerloh, in Pahang; and the other shows th ingle 


preceding pages our photographs 
have revealed some of the nditions in which the forces of law and 
British soldiers, Gurkhas, or local security forces and police, hz fought T [ shi tegiment, at 
ttle against the C munist bandits; and some of the methods which they through which the patrols have 


to seek it bandits, who may lurk behind any 
tree and whose camps can be erected, with half-an-hour'’s work, in any tiny clearing 


The two pictures on this page show the major handicap u 
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THE CAMERA AS TOPICAL REPORTER : 
RECENT NEWS IN PICTURES. 


THE FIRST BRITISH-DESIGNED AND BRITISH-BUILT HELICOPTER TO FLY FROM LONDON 
TO PARIS: THE BRISTOL 171 M&. I., WHICH MADE THE CROSSING ON APRIL 27. 

Aviation history was made on April 27 when a Westland Sikorsky 5.51 helicopter inaugurated com- 

mercial helicopter flying from London to Paris, being the first helicopter to fly from London to the 

centre of Paris. It was piloted by Mr. Alan Bristow and carried two posmague. Its flying time was 

2 hours 19 mins. It was followed by the British-<designed and built Bristol 171 Mk. /. which was 


(RIGHT.) THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, NEWLY 
INSTALLED CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF, WALES, 
CONFERS AS HIS FIRST 
ACT A DOCTORATE OF 
MUSIC ON PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, 


At the University College 
of North Wales at Bangor 
on April 28, the Duke 
of Edinburgh was in- 
stalled as Chancellor of 
the University of Wales 
and himself received 
the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. His 
first act as Chancellor 
was to confer the 
honorary doctorate of 
Music on Princess Eliza- 
beth, addressing her in 
Welsh as he did so. 
A number of other 
honorary doctorates were 
conferred, the recipients 
including Mr. Attlee, 
Lord Aberconway and 
Mr. Emlyn Williams, the 
actor and playwright. 
Later in the day the 
Princess and the Duke 
left for a car tour of 
Merionethshire. Their 
tour of North Wales on 
the day following was to 
include a visit to Harlech 
Castle. 





CHAIRING THE NEW LORD RECTOR OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MR. ALASTAIR SIM, THE STAGE THE R.A.F.'S 


AND FILM ACTOR, CARRIED HIGH DURING THE BOISTEROUS PROCESSION. 


On April 27, Mr. Alastair Sim, here seen in his Rector’s robes, was installed as Lord Rector of Edinburgh University 
The procession was marked, as usual, by some boisterous incidents, and later Mr. Sim hoped that his audience 


would share with him a “ tendency to question, even when you are told the answer.” 
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ENDING THE FIRST HELICOPTER FLIGHT FROM LONDON TO THE HEART OF PARIS 

A BRITISH-BUILT, U.S.-DESIGNED WESTLAND SIKORSKY LANDING OUTSIDE THE INVALIDES. 
to be on show at the Paris Aeronautical Exhibition. The first helicopter received a great welcome at 
the Esplanade des Invalides, and at the request of the Prefect of Police, M. Leonard, the pilot, took 
the aircraft 350 ft. straight up and brought it vertically down gently on the same spot, to the delight 
of a large crowd. The two flights fully demonstrated the convenience of helicopter travel. 


FIRST WOMEN PILOT OFFICERS CHAIRING THE BEST CADET, MISS 

E. J. UREN, AFTER THE PASSING-OUT OF THE W.R.A.F.’S FIRST 0.C.T.U. COURSE. 

Air Marsha! Sir A. Sanders attended (toe sy at Hawkinge on April 26 of the first ten women 
F 


officers to be commissioned in the W.R. since the beginning of its integration with the R.A.F 
on February 1. These officers are the first women to bear the title of Pilot Officer. 
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V HEN France was freed after 
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to expect, but when the camps were 


five years of German domin- THE RENAISSANCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. first established they had little 


ation and an occupation which had 
begun by being partial and had later 
become complete, a great problem 
presented itself to those responsible 
for the restoration of her Army. 
The process had to begin from the foundation. There was nothing left of 
the old force except the army which had fought with high distinction under 
the command of General de Lattre de Tassigny, and a large proportion of it was 
North African. The annual classes had not been called up for training. Prestige 
had been lost in 1940. Material had been destroyed. Arsenals had been closed 
or converted to other work. Few junior officers were available and many of the 
senior were past their prime in relation to their rank. Some had been ruled out 
on account of persistent adherence to the Vichy Government. The young men 
had grown up in an atmosphere of resistance to the régime, laudable in itself under 
an occupation but easily developing into a spirit’ of resistance to all régimes, 
without positive values or ideals. The question was on what system the 
restoration should be begun. Should the old threads be picked up again? That 
was possible and would, in fact, have been the line of least resistance. 

General de Lattre de Tassigny was then fulfilling the double function of Inspector- 
General of the Army and Chief of the General Staff. (He afterwards gave up 
the second post, and the first was enlarged to become that of Inspector-General 
of the Armed Forces ; last year he passed over all this work to other hands and 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the States of the Brussels Treaty, 
“Western Union.”’) Possessing a very high reputation acquired in the war, 
imagination, energy and persuasiveness, he was able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the Government in favour of a clean sweep, of an entirely new method of training, 
and to obtain the considerable sums required for his new methods. This is the 
first of three articles in which these methods will be described, accompanied by 
the drawings of Captain Bryan de Grineau. Our experience was acquired at 
different times, mine in summer, his in winter, and we did not cover exactly the 
same ground ; but the princi- 
ples of the training scheme and 
its background are constant. i 

The aim of military service, 
General de Tassigny stated in 
his Directive of May 22, 1946, 
must be “‘ to develop harmon- 
iously the technical, moral 
and physical qualities which 
in combination make of the 
soldier a complete man... . 

All these qualities demanded 
of the soldier should expand 
within the frame of a unit. 
At the same time as in- 
dividual instruction is im- 
parted, steps must be taken 
towards the spiritual creation 
of this unit, in which, in 
an atmosphere of reciprocal 
knowledge and esteem, team 
spirit, the sentiment of solid- 
arity and the notion of 
common effort must be 
affirmed.”” He decided that 
this goal required methods 
differing from those of before 
the war. Barracks did not 
form a satisfactory frame- 
work or centre of instruction 
for recruits. The atmosphere 
and the “‘ loisirs médiocres de 
la ville’’ were unfavourable. 
* Above all, training for war 
is not effected in a suburban 
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1.—-RECRUITS IN THE LIGHT CAMPS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. heard from their fathers. I was 





conception of what awaited them, and 
many expected to arrive in the old- 
fashioned barracks of which they had 


assured that, far from being dis 
illusioned, they welcomed the novel surroundings, which appeared to them 
interesting and exciting. It must be realised that in France the links between 
country and town are stronger than they are in the industrial regions of England, 
and that even to the young Parisian from the industrial suburb the country does 
not appear as depressing as it does to the young Londoner. 

The world which the recruit now enters is paternal in character, with an easy 
friendliness backed by strict discipline. He lives in his section (platoon), and 
though he has technical instructors in various types of training it is upon the 
commander of his sub-unit that he depends, and the latter can never put aside 
responsibility for his progress and welfare. He gets a good start in that his 
surroundings, if austere, are clean and pleasant. His food is good and served hot, 
because, though it has to be brought from a central kitchen through the open air, 
it is then placed on electric hot-plates in an apartment at the end of the dining- 
room before being served. The unpleasant British practice of issuing a knife, 
fork and spoon for the soldier to carry about in his pocket, which is, in fact, 
unnecessary except on active service, is not in force here. There is a modest wine 
ration, but wine is no longer sold in the canteen, because it has become too dear 
since the war. For leisure there is the foyer, comfortably if simply furnished, 
and supplied with newspapers and a small library. 

The physical training to which the recruit is immediately introduced is on a 
new system. Its general nature may be given once again by quotation, this time 
from the introduction to the manual. ‘“ Beyond the combatant, it is the formation 
of the man himself that we envisage. For what has not been sufficiently under 
stood is the deeply moralising action of well-conceived physical activity. Through 
contact with nature, through the air and the sun, man may succeed in elevating 
his spirit, enriching his 
personality, and attaining 
* physical morality.’’’ E.P.M. 
(entrainement physique 
militaire) has no interest in 
forming athletes capable of 
performances far above the 
average, still less of the 
creation of records. It sets 
out to impart, by means of a 
whole series of physical 
activities : first, the resistance 

demanded by modern war ; 

\ secondly, the possibility of 
carrying out in the most 
economical and efficient way 

all the actions of combat, 

} whether against the terrain 
or the human adversary ; 
and, thirdly, the confidence 
and self- mastery which 
proceed from the two other 
aspects of physical fitness 
And this object involves 
three separate types of in- 
struction: general physical 
training, physical training for 
combat and training for sport 

A high place is given to 
corrective, preventive and 
“setting up” gymnastics. 
As I have pointed out, the 
recruits represent every 
section of the community. 
Some of them suffered from 





quadrangle but in an atmos- page Freee ‘ rh malnutrition in the period 
. » td * . fat ac : 
phere of open air and space.” u . ; of the Occupation, resulting’ 
The remedy was the formation in curvatures. Special classes 
of camps in the country, each THE RAW MATERIAL OF THE NEW FRENCH ARMY: A TYPICAL GROUP OF CONSCRIPTS DRAWN FROM TOWN AND are formed for these under 
. : . COUNTRY AND FROM ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY WAITING FOR TRANSPORT TO ONE OF THE LIGHT CAMPS . 
holding a battalion or its the superintendence of 


lnalens This id . INSTITUTED BY GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY. 
Cqeevarene. ~ ee Geve The article on this page is the first of three by Captain Cyril Falls on the Renaissance of the French Army which is being 


medical officers. Much 


birth to the ‘“ camps légers,” accomplished through a new system of training centred on the famous light camps instituted by General de Lattre de Tassigny attention is paid to poise 


which have created so much 


and in which the army 
recruits of France—with the 
exception fof a proportion destined for promotion who pass on to other 
establishments—now spend six months of their lives. 

The basis of these camps is the “ chalet,’’ in half-a-dozen standard patterns, 
for offices, instruction-rooms, mess-rooms, dormitories, recreation-rooms, kitchens 
and store-rooms. They are simple but well-constructed, heated in winter, well- 
lighted, affording a reasonable standard of comfort. The sanitary fittings are 
excellent, shower-baths and basins being abundant. The standard of cleanliness 
is extraordinarily high. All old soldiers will recall the fustiness of barrack-room 
blankets. That was non-existent here ; in fact, they were as sweet as if they had 
come straight from the laundry. As my tour had been in summer, when every 
window was open all the time, I asked Captain de Grineau whether his impressions, 
in winter, corresponded with mine, and found that they did. Fresh air and water 
play a leading part in daily life. The camps are generally in the depth of the 
country, far from large towns, and in some cases from small ones, though, of course, 
they have to be placed within reasonable distance of a military supply depdot. 
They are furnished with cinematographic apparatus used both for instruction and 
entertainment, and are little worlds of their own which provide all their own 
simple amenities. 

The recruits are called up in two contingents. In one camp which I visited, 
I was shown on a map the districts from which they were drawn. This camp, that 
of Frileuse, was relatively near Paris and drew all the married men from the Paris 
area, the number married at twenty being remarkably large. The object is, of 
course, that married men should be given week-end leave. Otherwise the field 
was very wide, extending to the South-West of France. There is thus a mingling 
of types and classes, townsmen and countrymen, artisans and peasants. They 
converge from distant parts to form a new community. By now they. know what 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Bryan de Grineau. 


and designed “to develop harmoniously the technical, moral and physical qualities which in combination make of the soldier a and posture. On the purely 
: z = complete man...” These articles are being illustrated by drawings specially commissioned by this paper from Captain Bryan 
interest in the military world de Grineau, who recently visited the camps. Above he depicts a typical group of conscripts, and other drawings appear on pages 


sporting side the chief 
summer game seems to be 
basket-ball,a good game which 
requires relatively little space. The training in hand-to-hand combat, either with 
a weapon such as a rifle and bayonet, or unarmed, is exceptionally well designed 
and causes great delight, so that the instructors are continually saying, “‘ Douce- 
ment !"’ in case enthusiasm should lead to accidents. The manual is well-arranged, 
with hundreds of small illustrations, where necessary divided into two columns 
headed “‘ good" and “ bad.” The feature common to all the illustrations in the 
“ good" column is that the pupil is suitably poised, properly balanced, looking 
forward to the next movement. The obstacles do not demand exceptional strength 
or skill, but they do call for self-confidence and determination. In all the work 
of this nature that I witnessed, the instructors contrived to inspire their pupils with 
interest and enthusiasm. 

The “ formation phase " of six months is divided into two periods, of four and 
two months, respectively. The former is devoted to basic training and the beginning 
of specialist training. The latter is designed to carry further the specialist training 
and to form under-officers. The selection of these begins at the end of the second 
month, but they remain in their platoons two months longer. During the fifth and 
sixth months the future junior instructors or ‘‘ monitors "’ of the next half-contingent 
continue their training in an “ Ecole de Cadres ""—often translated by us into 
“"N.C.O.s' School,”” though it is attended also by men destined to become officers, 
Nominations of corporals and lance-corporals may be made at the end of the fourth 
month, It is a great day for these young men when, looking fit and smart in the 
well-cut khaki “ walking-out "' uniform recently issued, they set out for one of 
the “ Ecoles de Cadres,” at Saint-Maixent, Strasbourg, Langenargen (in occupied 
Germany) and Cherchell (in‘ French North Africa). They take with them the 
consciousness that they have emerged from a fairly stiff test as the élite of half the 
contingent annually called up for the Army. 
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INSPECTING EATING UTENSILS FOR CLEANLINESS AT A MID-DAY COMPANY PARADE : INSTRUCTORS WITH A BATCH OF RAW RECRUITS AT A CHASSEURS' BATTALION LIGHT CAMP. 
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THE CHALETS IN A LIGHT CAMP AT FRILEUSE. 











A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PRE-WAR BARRACKS IN A GARRISON TOWN: ONE OF 











On page 635 we publish the first of three articles by Captain Cyril Falls on methods of training employed and aspects of the life of conscripts in these 









the renaissance of the French Army, which has been based on the initial pleasant surroundings. The first selection of these drawings appear here, and 
training given to conscripts in the first six months of their vear's service. others will be published in later issues. Our Artist visited a general service 
This training takes place in a number of light camps, some run by famous camp at Frileuse and a Chasseurs’ Battalion camp in the Forest of St.-Germain, 
regiments for their own recruits and others catering for general service near Paris. In the latter the conscripts are housed in chalets among the 
entrants. In connection with these articles, this paper specially commissioned trees. They arrive still wearing their civilian clothing and are issued with 





Captain Bryan de Grineau to visit some of these camps to illustrate the uniform and equipment at the earliest opportunity. Chalets are used as 
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2 FROM RAW RECRUITS TO POTENTIAL INSTRUCTORS 





IN FOUR MONTHS : 
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OF LIFE IN THE FAMOUS LIGHT CAMPS FOR RECRUITS. 


1949 


SELECTED CONSCRIPTS LEAVING A LIGHT CAMP FOR TRAINING AT THE N.C.0.S’' SCHOOL AT STRASBOURG. 
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PROVIDING RECREATION FOR THE RECRUIT WHEN OFF DUTY: A LIBRARY AND REST-ROOM IN THE CHASSEURS’ BATTALION LIGHT CAMP IN THE FOREST OF ST.-GERMAIN. 


lecture-rooms, and also accommodate the canteen, library and _ rest-room, smart military organisation. 
besides serving as armouries, ablution places and demonstration rooms. In and prompt obedience to orders, 
p the camp is a swimming-bath, rifle ranges and facilities for sport, particularly and encourage them to accept 


; basket-ball, for which a number of pitches are provided. In addition, every scripts wear khaki 
. m camp has a large assault course. The staff consists of regular N.C.O.s and 
’ officers who instil into the conscripts the discipline and traditions of their 


: Corps. Within a few days the rough material has started to shape into a trouser-leg, 


battledress 
those singled out for their proficiency and smartness leave the camp in all 
the glory of a Chasseur's blue uniform, with a broad yellow stripe down the 
to join the N.C.O.s’ School after four months’ 


The staff, 


though insisting 


on a smart 


bearing 


adopt a fatherly attitude to the young men 


responsibility. In 


and 


the 


great-coats during 


Chasseurs’ 
training, 


their 


instruction 


camp con- 


but 
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EPORTS circulated from time to time concerning 
alleged discoveries of monkeys in Queensland 

and New Guinea jungles have no basis in fact. Among 
the essentially marsupial mammalian fauna of the 
Australian region are animals specialised for all 





A CLOSE RELATIVE OF THE CUSCUS: THE STRIPED-PHALANGER 

(Dactylopsila trivirgata), WHICH HAS TWO TOES IN COMMON SKIN ON 

THE HIND FOOT, THE CLAWS BEING USED FOR COMBING ITS FUR, AS 
IN THE CUSCUSES AND KANGAROOS, 


the “ walks’ and “climbs” of life. The supposed 
simian representatives responsible for the rumours 
are really quite brightly-coloured, baboon - faced, 
and generally peculiar tropical members of the 
possum family. 

Known as cuscuses, which in view of their uncertain 
tempers and expressive ‘‘ cursing’ is extremely apt, 
these attractively coloured, woolly-furred and com- 
paratively sluggish marsupials of the jungles are 
widely spread from North Queensland, through New 
Guinea, into the neighbouring islands as far north 
as the Equator. These are the original phalangers, 
from which the possum family gained its inclusive 
name of Phalangeride. 

Looking and acting as if suffering from chronic 
“ hangovers,”” the animals, as one might expect, 
celebrate life at night, remaining “ balled-up”’ in 
tree-branches by day, with the strongly prehensile 
tail rolled into as neat a ring as that formed by a 
millepede in its protective attitude. 

The heavy, strongly-built and slow-moving cuscus 
bites, not from sheer friendliness and curiosity, as 
does one of its co-arboreal marsupials, Matschie’s 
tree-kangaroo, but with intent to teach its visitor 
a lesson. Though, like the koala, exhibiting an 
extreme toughness and tenacity of life in its own 
environment, where its own natural 
food is plentiful, the cuscus does 
not as a rule do well in captivity, 
and therefore is not familiar to 
Australians generally. 

Actually, there are at least 
sixteen species of cuscuses—only 
one being found in Australia, where 
it is confined to North Queensland, 
and the one of which I write 
particularly here is the New Guinea 
Spotted Cuscus (Spilocuscus 
maculatus), a male example of which 
may be 3% ft., including the tail, 
and as big as a large cat. 

So short are the ears of these 
animals that they do not project 
beyond the tough, extraordinarily 
thick, woolly fur, which is an all- 
weather protection, and it is this 
rounded, earless appearance, coupled 
with the yellow-rimmed, protruding 
eyes and bright yellow nose, that is 
responsible for the cuscus’s monkey- 
like face, and makes him altogether 
a most extraordinary creature to 
gaze upon. 

Another remarkable feature of 
both the New Guinea spotted cuscus 
and the related Queensland species 
is that, with the exception of the 
Waigiu Island locality, the females 
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THE ODOROUS AND CURIOUSLY-NAMED CUSCUS. 


By DAVID FLEAY, B.Sc., Dip.Ed., C.M.Z.S. 
(London and New York). 


are not spotted, but generally dark grey, with 
sharply defined white undersides. At a casual 
glance, and quite pardonably, one might assume 
that here was a different species altogether. The 
female animal's pouch is similar to that of the ring- 
tailed possum in containing four mammz2, and it is 
said that a female is rarely captured or killed without 
having at least one baby in the pouch. 

In July, 1939, I picked up a nice young male of 
the New Guinea spotted cuscus near Port Moresby. 
Then about the size of a ringtailed possum, this 
youngster was resplendent in a creamy white coat, 
decked out uniformly and plentifully over the whole of 
his upper surface in black spots }-in. in diameter. 

“ Pong,” as he was very suitably christened, was 
exceptional in taking kindly to a captive state, and’ he 
is still hale and hearty. He provided notes of great 
interest in development for, entering upon his second 
year of life, he had not only attained a size and weight 
equivalent to that of a mountain possum (Trichosurus 
caninus), but his colour-scheme gradually changed out 
of all recognition. The black spots disappeared, 
being replaced by irregular grey patches on rump 
and thighs, with grey hind-feet and legs. 

In case there are any doubts as to the suitability 
of his name, it is no exaggeration to claim that anyone 
who has made a close acquaintance with an adult 
male cuscus is never likely to forget it. Should one 
handle him, no matter how gently and scientifically, the 





FOR COMPARISON: (LEFT) THE HIND FOOT OF A KANGAROO SHOWING THE 

SYNDACTYLOUS SECOND AND THIRD TOES, USED FOR COMBING THE FUR, 

AND THE FOURTH AND FIFBH MUCH ENLARGED IN RELATION TO THE 

LEAPING HABITS, AND (RIGHT) THE HIND FOOT OF A CUSCUS, SHOWING 

THE OPPOSABLE GREAT TOE, OF CONSIDERABLE VALUE TO AN ARBOREAL 

ANIMAL, AND THE SYNDACTYLOUS SECOND AND THIRD TOES, ALSO USED 
FOR COMBING THE FUR. 


These photographs illustrate an interesting link between two groups of 
marsupials, the kangaroos and cuscuses, which are divergent in form, 
habit and appearance, and in which the hind foot serves a totally differsnt 
purpose (grasping as against jumping), yet essentially the structure is the 
same, and there is the remarkable persistence of the syndactyly (joined in 
a common skin) of the second and third toes, and their use as a comb. 





POUR SKINS OF THE SPOTTED CUSCUS OF NEW GUINEA: (LEFT) THE GREY, BROWN OR FAWN PELAGE OF THE FEMALE, 


AND ON THE RIGHT THE VARIEGATED MALES, 


The colour and colour patterns vary widely in the males of the Spotted Cuscus, but those of the female are stable. 
In one case, however, in a race of the Spotted Cuscus, found on Waigiu Island off New Guinea, both male and 


female have the spotted fur. 














cuscus sees to that! My only personal experience with — 


the redoubtable North American skunks has been con- 
fined to ‘‘ deodorised ’’ individuals, but those in going 
order must indeed be potent to exceed the clinging, 
penetrating and indescribably vile aroma of the cuscus. 





THE ONLY SPECIES OF CUSCUS FOUND IN AUSTRALIA: A MOUNTED 

SPECIMEN OF THE GREY CUSCUS OF NORTH QUEENSLAND, WHOSE 

UNIFORM COLOUR OF BROWN OR FAWN AND ITS PROMINENT EARS 
MAKE IT MORE CLOSELY RESEMBLE THE STRIPED-PHALANGERS, 


Cuscus could still be smelled in the native galley 
of the ill-fated steamer Macdhui for a considerable 
time after the southerly voyage on which I brought 
six of the animals to Sydney. My two good suits 
were almost useless for further wear after contact with 
cuscuses on that voyage, and they were twice thoroughly 
cleaned before people ceased moving surreptitiously 
from my vicinity whenever I visited the cinema. 

Odour notwithstanding, natives relish cuscus 
flesh, and catching their victims with ease, owing 
to the marsupial’s slow movements in the trees, they 
set to work with primitive directness, unhampered 
by any susceptibilities, and immediately break their 
victims’ legs. By this means escape of the animal 
and deterioration of its flesh are prevented until such 
time as it is needed for cooking. 

A quarrel or argument of any kind between cuscus 
and cuscus, or cuscus and any other animal, brings 
forth a superb demonstration of its power of ‘ cussing.” 
Most large possums have guttural voices varying in 
degree, but the New Guinea spotted cuscus utters a 
most violent barking snarl, if one may so describe it. 
Actually, with one paw raised, the animal commences 
on a sharp bark sufficiently startling to bring about 
an involuntary jump on the part of anyone present ; 
it is sustained for a minute or more and then trails 
away into a venomous nasal snarl. 
Provocation brings renewed barks, 
cuffing actions of the forearms, and 
even savage bites. 

Living strictly in the thick cover 
of the jungle scrub, where it is 
screened in the tree foliage, thecuscus 
exhibits a worn rump patch like that 
of the koala—a condition brought 
about in both cases by all-day ‘‘ pole 
sitting.” It feeds at night on tropical 
fruits, including mangoes, pawpaws, 
berries, as well as leaves, large insects 
and even birds and their eggs. 
Bananas are particular favourites, 
and in captivity the animals are 
partial to hard-boiled eggs. 

The cuscus has a deadly fear of its 
chief enemy, the python, and the only 
occasion on which I have seen a 
spotted cuscus really panic-stricken 
and jolted out of its usual sluggishness 
occurred when a big amethyst 
python, quite invisible to the mar- 
supial, slithered slowly across the 
roof of its indoor enclosure. Possibly 
the cuscus also smelled its natural 
enemy, but the unmistakable, unin- 
terrupted sliding sound of the python 
in motion appeared to be the 
chief reason for the very real fear 
displayed by the animal. 
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AN EVIL-SMELLING ANIMAL WITH AN ATTRACTIVE NAME: THE CUSCUS. 


\) KEPT IN CAPTIVITY FOR NINE YEARS IN AUSTRALIA: “ PONG,” A SPOTTED CUSCUS n 
\, OWNED BY MR. DAVID FLEAHY, WHO BROUGHT THE ANIMAL FROM NEW GUINEA. \ 
\ 


\ usnnssevaanann pvanananueutnnnnvananoneunnnnnveuaneaunnagseuutnenonenays ieHannbend uu qnnnsnnenneuuasnesesnnngsuaQQsaneuannnnseenss sot Us44sOUMNONOOUMNONEDANENSSEAYSEEBNUUAANASEEUAALLOLYNNNAANL 


se venvevaneeneuaaneneenanenenanneeennenee voennvaennenneunganennnnnenesnnnnarnett nuit 
\ 


SHOWING THE PREHENSILE TAIL, THE BARE YELLOW TIP OF WHICH IS COVERED WITH 
SCALES : THE SPOTTED CUSCUS, A REMARKABLE AND ODOROUS “ANIMAL, 


FREQUE MISTAKEN BY NON-ZOOLOGISTS FOR *A MONKEY A SPOTTED AN ATTRACTIVE PET, BUT POSSESSING A PENETRATING AND INDESCRIBABLY VILE AROMA 
CUSCUS, THE MOST SLOTH-LIKE OF THE MARSUPIALS. “ PONG,” MR. FLEAHY'S CAPTIVE SPECIMEN, SHOWING THE RASP-LIKE SCALES ON THE TAIL-TIP. 


25 Aen aN SARMMENN A UNAUNERETEUFORRNRTURNE VUE LS} S5LT SONG NNT NNRN aanaveevereee Sererreeinorees ance . 2 _ _— - 


In an article on our ‘“ World of Science"’ page, Mr. David Fleahy discusses the covered with rasp-like scales. There is great variation in the markings ot the coat 

Spotted Cuscus, a specimen of which he brought to Australia from New Guinea in Mr. Fleahy's specimen when young had a creamy-white coat covered with black spots 
1939 and has since kept in captivity. This extraordinary animal is related to the about half an inch in diameter, Dut these later disappeared and were replaced by 
Koala and the Australian possums and is arboreal and nocturmal in habit It has irregular grey patches on rump and thighs, with grey hind-feet and legs. A draw 
yellow-rimmed, protruding eyes and a bright yellow nose and may have a total back to the Cuscus as a pet is the penetrating and indescribably vile odour which it 
length of 34 ft. The strongly prehensile tail is bare and yellow at the tip, which is gives off and which clings to one’s garments for some time. [Photographs by D. H. Fleahy.) 
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OST mornings my circumstances are such that I 
drive westwards across many broad acres. If 

I am fortunate and there is a hglcyon sky, the sun 
still fairly low in the east—glorifies the distant woods 
and at this time of the year irradiates a dim mist of 
tender buds. As I pass by I am reminded of details 
from Fragonard, or Gainsborough or Rubens, or if 
there is a gale blowing and the clouds are low, there 
will materialise a sombre but stimulating Jacob 
Ruisdael : in fact, I see new beauties in nature because 
men of exceptional vision have shown me the way. 
Then I leave the woods and reach a place where man 
has torn great gashes in the earth’s surface and has 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


the weight is on the forearms resting on the window- 
sill; a few summary strokes indicate the window, 
the dark dress is just not dark, there are infinite 
graduations of tones, and it is all done with pen 
and wash, and there is nothing to it, and it is a 
masterpiece—and all I have just written is banal 
and factual, and signifies next to nothing, just as one 
cannot really describe the sounds of music in words. 
The style indicates a period round about the year 1660— 
late in Rembrandt’s life. 

Most people persuade themselves with apparent 
ease that there is a resemblance between this figure 
and the two portraits of Hendrickje Stoeffels (both of 
about the year 1659, one in the Mendelssohn Collec- 
tion, Berlin, the other in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
when last recorded), the faithful peasant girl who 
lived with the painter after his first wife's 
(Saskia’s) death in 1642, and most people seem 
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to see a resemblance between this figure and the 
known portraits of Hendrickje Stoeffels, first 
his mistress and then his second wife. 

The drawing of the old man in Fig. 1 belongs 
to an earlier period, and is thought to be a study 
for the blind Tobit. The modern man, I fancy, 
is not in the habit of reading the Apocrypha: 
he may perhaps have seen—or heard on the wire- 
less—Mr. James Bridie’s enchanting play about 
the legend of Tobias and the Angel. 

With Fig. 3 we are on familiar ground. The 
drawing has a formidable pedigree, and among 
other notable collectors belonged once to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and finally to Mr. Heseltine, 
before it was acquired by the Louvre. The scene 
has been identified as on the bank of the 
Amstel, and could for English eyes be almost 
anywhere in our fenland or on the Broads. 
Presumably it is one of the many similar 
drawings made by Rembrandt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amsterdam—vivid, nervous, 
summary notes for use as the basis for land- 
scapes in oils or for engravings to be carried out 
at leisure at home. That such delicious scraps 
of paper were appreciated by his contemporaries 
as much as they are 300 years later—this 
drawing can be dated in the 1640’s—is shown 
by a revealing little note on the reverse, where 
there is another drawing of the same scene. 
The note is to the effect that “ this represents 
the bank of the Amstel, so beautifully drawn 








FIG. I. A FINE EXAMPLE OF REMBRANDT’S DRAUGHTSMANSHIP FROM 


by the hand of Rembrandt himself,” and signed 


THE LOUVRE COLLECTION : A FIGURE OF AN OLD MAN, THOUGHT To by the painter, Philips Koninck, whose land- 


BE A STUDY FOR TOBIT. (c. 1640.) 


raised up immense buildings wherein he exercises mar- 
vellous techniques by which the modern world moves— 
and these same buildings cast monstrous shadows and 
light filters through windows and openings in most 
subtle ways, and I remind myself 
that even during his lifetime it 
was held by some that Rem- 
brandt had acquired in his bones 
his unmatched understanding of 
the values of light and shade 
by playing as a child in his 
father’s mill. That is the legend, 
and for my part I dismiss it as 
fanciful. None the less, it is 
illuminating as an expression of 
the regard in which he has 
always been held and as a recog- 
nition of the power with which, 
in his drawings no less than in 
his paintings, darks make lights 
yet more luminous. 

This profound knowledge of 
the properties of all these subtle 
graduations of light could, of 
course, be illustrated by in- 
numerable ‘examples—I doubt 
by any better than the drawing 
of Fig. 2, now in the Louvre 
and once in the Heseltine Col- 


scapes are not unfamiliar to all lovers of Dutch 
seventeenth-century painting. Koninck is 
particularly fond of painting wide expanses with a 
meandering river as seen from a low height. In his 
case, as in so many others, our English scene has a 
pleasant habit of imitating art. I know a spot where 





the Louvre. I have chosen them first because they are 
superlatively fine examples, and secondly because I 
hope to see them again next month after a lapse of 
fifteen years. But one need not cross the Channel in 
order to enjoy Rembrandt drawings. The British 
Museum, that astonishing treasure-house, the contents 


FIG. 2. “‘A WOMAN AT A WINDOW”: A DRAWING BY REM- 
BRANDT, OF ABOUT 1660, AND NOW IN THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 


In his article on this page, Mr. Davis, writing of Rembrandt’s mastery 

of light and shade, says of this drawing : “‘ There are infinite gradations 

of tones, and it is all done with pen and wash, and there is nothing to 
it, and it is a masterpiece... .” 


of which are inexhaustible, possesses more than 
100, and 1600 are listed in Dr. De Groot's catalogue. 
Some superb Rembrandt draw- 

* ings may also be seen in the 

2 Chatsworth Collection of Old 

Master Drawings, on public ex- 
hibition at the Arts Council, 
St. James’s Square, from April 5 
to May 11, and subsequently 
on a provincial tour. In short, 
he was a most prolific draughts- 
man. Comparatively few were 
made as ends in themselves ; 
they were made mostly as aids 
to further study, as reminders 
of scenes or of figures which 
would be put aside and used as 
ideas for other work. The nearest 
approach to what we might 
call drawings done for their own 
sake are the landscapes. His 
painted landscapes are few in 
number compared with his 
portraits or scenes from the 
Bible or from daily life. Few 
men have left a more princely 
inheritance to posterity, and 


lection in this country. Tome ic. 3. A FINE AND TYPICAL LANDSCAPE STUDY BY REMBRANDT, SHOWING THE RIVER AMSTEL NEAR some of us—incurable senti- 


it is so fine that I feel it is an 


culties in writing about any 

really great man: one tries to analyse why one is so 
moved, and all the time one knows perfectly well 
that the ghost of the master is probably smiling at 
one’s laborious effort to explain the inexplicable. 
Shall I make the attempt? The body has bones 
and flesh, the pose is natural, the stresses are exact, 


AMSTERDAM—“ A VIVID, NERVOUS, SUMMARY NOTE.” 


impertinence to discuss it! In- This frouine, now in the Louvre, has a well-documented history, and once belonged to Sir Thomas La 
th : ; . another drawing of the same scene and a note signed by the Dutch la 
deed, that is one of the diff of the Amstel, so beautifully drawn by the hand of Rembrandt himself.” 


one can stand about 200 ft. above sea-level and look 
north-west across a perfect Koninck subject—-where 
Trent and Ouse and Don flow into the Humber 
through lands drained long ago by Dutch engineers 
and where Dutch names are to-day not uncommon. 
These drawings happen to be in the collection of 


(c. 1648.) 


mentalists at heart—were sorry 
The reverse carries toread some years ago of the 


wrence. 
ndscapist, Philips Koninck, that “ this represents the bank failure of the Rembrandt 


Society in Holland to persuade 
the Dutch Law Courts to annul the official bank- 
ruptcy of the greatest of Dutch painters. (Rem- 
brandt was. declared a bankrupt in 1656.) But 
the compatriots of Charles Dickens registered no 
surprise. They learnt in their cradles that “ the 
law is a Ass.” 
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IN MINIATURE AND FULL SIZE: T’ANG WARES IN A LOAN EXHIBITION. 
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MINIATURE CHINESE CERAMIC MASTERPIECES OF THE T’ANG | 

DYNASTY, THEIR DIMENSIONS INDICATED BY THE PENNY ON THE I 

RIGHT, LEFT TO RIGHT—A BOTTLE (THE LARGEST OBJECT, 2§ INS. 

HIGH), A JAR, AN OVOID VASE, A BEGGING BOWL, AN EWER, 

A BASKET-SHAPED VASE, AN EWER, A SPITTOON, A THREE-LEGGED 

INCENSE-BURNER, AN EWER, A GLOBULAR VASE AND COVER, AND 
AN EWER WITH A TWISTED HANDLE, [Lent by Lady Ingram.) 
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AN EWER, WITH SLENDER BALUSTER-SHAPE BODY, \ f VASE WITH OVOID BODY ON HIGH-FLARING SOLID ’ 
; : NECK WITH FOLIATE MOUTH AND SPOUT IN THE FORM t } FOOT ; DECORATION OF FLORAL MEDALLIONS ; CREAM 
\ OF A LOTUS BUD, RELIEF DECORATION OF PONIES, \ \ GLAZE SPLASHED WITH GREEN AND TOUCHED WITH 
; AND TRACES OF GREEN GLAZE. HEIGHT, I2 INS. t \ BLUE AND YELLOW ON WHITE SLIP. HEIGHT 10} INS. 
4 Lent by Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Clark. \ fy , ™~y \ Lent by Mr. and Mrs, Walter Sedgwick. 
= ‘wl PUNERARY JAR WITH OVOID BODY AND RECESSED FOOT, } }" eee iy 


\ 
i 4 


APPLIED RELIEFS ON THE SHOULDER CONTINUED AS TER- 
RACED ORNAMENT ON COVER, AND TERMINATING IN A LOTUS { 

BUD SHOWING BUDDHIST INFLUENCE, HEIGHT 10} INS. \ 
\ Lent by Mrs. Seligman. \ 
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; FUNERAL AMPHORA SHOWING HELLENISTIC INFLUENCE, | RHYTON IN THE FORM OF AN ANIMAL SUPPORTING A SHELL, BOTTLE WITH DEPRESSED OVOID BODY ON HIGH 

: WITH OVOID BODY, SLENDER NECK AND CUP-SHAPED ' WITH MOULDED DECORATION IN PANELS, AND CREAM GLAZE. HOLLOW FLARING FOOT; TALI NECK WITH wiDE 

MOUTH ; THREE APPLIED MEDALLIONS on SHOULDER AND | THE SHAPE SHOWS THE HELLENISTIC INFLUENCE AND THE MOUTH FOLDED OVER IN FIVE FOLIATIONS. CREAMY 

' THREE STRAP HANDLES TERMINATING IN DRAGON-HEADS. | DECORATION THE BUDDHIST. LENGTH, § INS. [Lent by WHITE GLAZE. HEIGHT, 10} INS, Lent by Sir 

HEIGHT, 14} INS. Lent by Sir Herbert Ingram, Bi.) \ Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sedgwick Herbert Ingram, Bt.) 
'Veqnetneensee esuuenseesenequneeneqeuneneuNOunennescenersttennestentes Wyvenveenennneunen sareneysquseenteneegnenenORNURUaUUerseetaueaseenetinerenesagnset suneneestenentne® upaennenesenenees: ——— — . . 2 ' 

| The Loan Exhibition of Chinese Wares of the T'ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906) ferric oxide it gives the range from yellow to brown; the green is due to cupric 
arranged by the Oriental Ceramic Society as its Summer Show at 48, Davies oxide and the hlue is derived from cobalt. Some shapes illustrate the influence 
Street, W.1, provides an opportunity of seeing rare specimens from private collec- of meca: tosins, otmes> show that of Buddhist art from India, or of Western taste. 
tions. Mr. Basil Gray, in his introduction to the catalogue, points out that the Mr. and Mrs. Sedgwick's rhyton is Hellenistic in shape and Buddhist in decoration, 
range of T'ang Shapes is large and the glazes highly characteristic. The brilliance and Mrs. Seligman's funerary jar is in the shape of a Buddhist reliquary. The 
of the blues, greens and yellows is partly due to a preliminary wash of slip range of miniatures, many from Lady Ingram's collection, is an attractive feature 
lron is the principal agent used in colouring the T'ang glazes; in the form of | of the exhibition, which continues till June 8 and should not be missed. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
“ your WITHOUT VISA,” by Jean Malaquais (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.), was received 
with such a chorus, or tornado of acclamation in the French Press that a foreigner 
must needs be shy of starting objections. Perhaps the frankest course is to follow the 
example of the jacket and quote these eulogists—though less liberally. “A great work 
—a sea tossed by an epic breath—an epic indeed—a story as weighty as our epoch—rich, ghosts.” 
And so on. 


profound, volcanic, violent, extraordinary.” 
But some few of the encomia are a shade ambiguous, 
at least as translated, and from one or two I feel obliged 
to dissent outright. For instance, the novel is said to 
“rank with Dostoievsky.” Not if ranking implies a 
likeness; and it seems to me, not in any case. To 
“ congratulate ourselves on living in an epoch when 
men like Malaquais write" would surely be zxstheticism 
run mad, considering the horror of the epoch as he 
describes it. Another critic says that having started 
the book, one cannot put it down till the very end— 
which seems a physical impossibility, if you exclude 
kipping. Finally, ‘“‘ Never has such a long novel seemed 
so short.” My own experience was the reverse; never 
has a long novel, of equal merit, seemed to me so long. 
I had to keep on putting it down. 

However: an extraordinary book it is. Density 
and depth it has, and (to quote once more) “‘ an enormous 
mass of events, men, ideas, sentiments, sufferings.” 
We are in Marseilles under Vichy rule. The town is 
packed with refugees, from all over France and Europe : 
men and women who have no human rights, who have 
fled and fled till there is no farther to go and they are 
clinging to the precipice with their finger-nails. And 
every now and then, soon or late, the iron heels of the 
tormentors come down on them. These tormentors are 
not from Germany; they are children of the soil, and 
flourish on every level. And their iniquities are not against 
France, nor their opponents, in the usual sense, anti-Nazi. 
The old Italian scholar, the American journalist, the 
anti-Stalinist revolutionary—all are working underground, 
but not for their country’s sake. They are essentially 
stateless and without allegiance. 

It would be hopeless to detach single threads. There 
is a mass of incident, a welter of personalities. The 
detail is relentless, graphic, infinitely fine-drawn. There 
are big scenes of every kind, from the ironic or burlesque 
to the monstrous and downright sickening. The virtue 
is sublime, heroic, to match the horror; it is typified 
by Aldous John Smith denying his country, and walking 
voluntarily into a concentration camp. 

Then what, if anything, is wrong? Why does the 
whole book fall short of greatness—as I think it does— 
and fail to sweep one away? Of course, the language 
may have something to do with it. But first and fore- 
most, it lacks simplicity ; it is too cerebral—in short, too 
clever. An uncommon fault, if you like. 

And after that we seem to do a nose-dive into very 
small beer. Yet “ To-morrow Will Be Better,’’ by 
Betty Smith (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.), has actually a great 
deal of merit, in its small way. It is about humble 
folk in Brooklyn, the domestic cycle of poverty: the 
parents battered and defeated, the children all hope and 
scorn, unable to imagine how people get like that. Of 
course, their own lives will be different, they will never 
let themselves go. 

Margy Shannon is a nice girl. Her childhood has 
been pinched and dreary, her parents never stop quarrel- 
ling, her mother frets and scolds all the time ; and Margy 
takes it very well. She understands why it is, and 
that her mother is not really without affection, though 
poverty has turned her sour. But still she can't imagine 
going the same way. And, indeed, her start in life is 
promising ; she quickly finds a good job, in an office 
much nicer than her home. She makes a bosom friend, 
Reenie—of whom Mrs. Shannon naturally disapproves. 
Reenie’s own mother is defeated, but doesn’t know 
it, and still believes in to-morrow. So she can be loving 
and expansive to her daughter, who loves her back, 
but thinks her optimism childish. 

For girls like these, marriage is the real hurdle. The 
two friends almost come down on it—and then, in different 
ways, escape. Their little stories are plausible, and 
told with feeling, but the let-off is out of key. Whereas 
the child-and-parent scenes are all good, admirably 
varied and as lifelike as possible. 

And now the thrillers—both American. Here we are 
in luck, and which you like best will depend on your 
taste in subject-matter. ‘‘ The Dark Device,’’ by Hannah 
Lees (John Murray ; 9s. 6d.), is a case for the psychiatrist. 
Young Christena, of the Linger ice-skating troupe, has 
one night bungled a jump and nearly killed her father. 
Afterwards she has a brainstorm and tries to poison 
herself. And after that she can't skate at all. So, 
reluctantly, her father takes her to Dr. Sword. 

To an expert it is pretty clear why she slipped, and 
why she can't go on skating ; and her version of the Lingers’ 
childhood removes all doubt. She insists that it was flawless, 
a lovely dream. . . . Simple in a way; but such a wall of 
resistance, and so little time. For Tena, in her present 
state, may do anything; and as for Berg, her wonderful, 
adored father—when his belongings turn against him, they 
don't survive. Science has therefore a close run. I should 
think, allowing for the fantastic speed-up, it is good 
science ; the whole story is intelligent, and very exciting. 

“Sudden Fear,'’ by Edna Sherry (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), is more primitive in substance, but 


remarkably deft in form. Myra Hudson, a plain, rich, brilliant, highly successful 
playwright verging upon middle-age, is neatly captured by a poor young Adonis. 
To the surprise of all her friends, it turns out ideally well ; after marriage, Lester goes on 
courting her and has eyes for no one else. Or so the world thinks—and Myra, too. Then, 
by an amazing chance, she learns that he is planning to murder her. At the instigation of 


a cold beauty. 


She can't tell anyone. She can’t bear anyone to know that she has been fooled. So 
the only thing is to forestall them ; they must both die—but Lester with the name of a 
model husband. The ing contest is admirable, and the end ingeniously contrived | 
K. Jonn. | and also takes us into the remote districts. 





to meet all ethical claims. 





Obviously, it should be read. 





CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


It is a pleasure to resume the Chess Notes for which 
The Illustrated London News was famed for many years. 
The first of a number of “‘ Famous Positions " we shall quote 
concerns Carlos Torre, the young Mexican who blazed into 
international chess for a few months but then had to retire 
because his nerves let him down. Edward Lasker, Torre's 
opponent in the game we quote, has had a career as long 
as Torre's was short; he is still active in U.S. chess. It 
was he who achieved record sales with the book published 
simply as “ Chess Strategy, by E. Lasker.’ Undoubtedly 
thousands of people bought this under the impression that 
the author was the world’s champion, Emanuel Lasker, 
but by the time they had discovered their mistake, they 
had usually come to realise that it was one of the best 
chess books ever written. 

The opening has the baroque tendency of the time, 1926, 
when the masters of the “ hypermodern"’ school, by the 
originality of their ideas, were stimulating chess to a great 





















renaissance : 
White. Black. | chase pawns: 6. Qx KtPch, 
C. Torre. Ed. Lasker. P-QB3 ; 7. KtxQBP, Ktx 


1. Kt-KB3 P-Q4 
2. P-QB4 PxP 
3. Kt-QR3 P-K4 
4.KtxKP BxKt 
5.Q9-QR4ch P-QKtg material. 

Just a gesture ; the queen's 6.QxB B-Kt2 
job is to capture the bishop, | 7. P-QKt3 2-03 
and it would be misguided to 8. B-Kta? 

PROBLEM No. 1 


BLACK (14 pieces). 


47 ah 
733 a’ 


Kt; 8. QxKtch, B-Q2; 
| 9 Q-K4ch, B-Kz2 leaves 
| White with a dangerous in- 

feriority in development and 
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WHITE (14 pieces). 






Lasker now played 8. P-KB3, but there is another move 
of rare beauty and effect which would have won him the 
game. Can you find it? The move was overlooked not 
only by both players, but by all the commentators for some 
time afterwards; turn up the British Chess Magazine for 
January, 1927, and you will find the game given with notes, 
but without any comment at this stage. 

Solution at end of this article. 


OXFORD 6; CAMBRIDGE tr. 

Cambridge’s heavy loss this year was no reflection upon 
their President, Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, some of whose 
efforts for his players he confided to me a few weeks ago. 
‘Lhe New Zealand master, R. G. Wade, was invited to coach 
them, and an unusually hard programme of matches against 
Essex, Suffolk, Warwickshire, Insurance and other asso- 
ciations was arranged to “toughen” them. Oxford had 
too many “ big guns,” however. A. F. Truscott and D. M. 
Horne, whilst in the Navy and Army respectively, developed 
to master-strength. Truscott reached the finals of the 
London Championship as long ago as 1945, and Horne 
nearly beat Dr. Euwe at Plymouth last year. 


SOLUTION TO THE CHESS PROBLEM. 

The move is: 8. P-B6!; if now 9. PxP, QxKt; if 
9. BxP? QxQ. 

If (to avoid this last catastrophe) White tries 9. QQ, 
then the reply 9. PxQ sets up a curious pseudo “ fork " 
in which two different pawns are simultaneously attacking 
two white pieces, both of which cannot escape. 























map and 60 illustrations, 





“ SHE IS NOT ANY COMMON EARTH.” 
RITING in “ Our Notebook" a few weeks ago, Mr. Arthur Bryant told something 
of the historical wealth which awaits the visitor to our shores. ‘ The island is 
so small and its record in history so long and continuous that it is impossible to travel a 
dozen miles from any place in it in any direction without starting a thousand famous 
What is applicable to the visitor is often no less desirable for the native-born, 
Even when we have knowledge of the “ famous ghosts” there remains much we may not 


know which is well worth knowing; and this is made 
manifest in a number of volumes and series of books 
now being issued. Three additions to the County Books 
series are “ Staffordshire,’’ by Phil Drabble, “ Shrop- 
shire,’ by Edmund Vale, and “ Worcestershire,’’ by 
L. T. C. Rolt (Robert Hale; 15s. each). The stories 
they tell, the facts they bring forward, the descriptions 
they give are such as all can appreciate. Too many, 
perhaps, think of Staffordshire in terms of potteries, 
Black Country and Arnold Bennett's Five Towns. Mr. 
Drabble shows a broader and more colourful canvas 
on which figure saints and druids, outlaws and the great 
Queen Ethelfieda, the wild cattle of Chartley Park and 
the fighting-cocks of Walsall. 

To Edmund Vale the name Shropshire brings mental 
images of trotting-horses, running-dogs, extra woolly 
sheep, a glimpse of red earth underfoot and aquiline violet 
profiles on the horizon. To the visitor it should also 
mean Offa's Dyke and the birthplace of Charles Darwin, 
Wroxeter, site of the first Roman terminus (Uriconium) 
of Watling Street, and the Mortimers of Wigmore, whose 
proud motto is “‘ Not we of Kings, but Kings of us,” 
the Border castles and the March, Mary Webb and 
A. E. Housman. It was to Ludlow that Housman’s 
ashes were taken and lodged in the north wall of the 
Parish Church where, tradition has it, the heart of Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, 
was likewise immured. 

From the poetry of William Langland to the novels 
of Francis Brett Young, says L. T. C. Rolt, writing of 
Worcestershire, men have sought to express in the 
written word their feeling for this Severn country. In 
the “forest"’ country there is scarcely a village that 
does not possess at least one building notable for its timber- 
work. No county is richer in secret hiding-places, 
and it is possible that some await discovery. Some 
of them are connected with the Catholic persecution, 
but in some cases the reason for their construction and 
use is obscure. It was the Abbey of Evesham which 
originally sponsored that market gardening for which 
the dale is famous—that Abbey founded in 709 a.p. 
following the vision of the Virgin to the swineherd Eoves. 

With all the talk of National Parks, and all the 
controversies about light industries in Lakeland and the 
damming of Ennerdale and other lakes, and with holiday- 
time approaching for thousands of young folk, hostellers, 
hikers and others, Jessica Lofthouse’s ‘‘ Off to the Lakes '’ 
(Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.) makes a topical appearance. 
She is enthusiastic ; she has seen this delectable territory 
in the best possible manner—on foot and by many a 
little-known by-way—and she has acquired a wide field 
of knowledge, again in the best way—by talking with 
dalesfolk. She starts her ramblings in March and ends 
in December. But why is the map at the beginning of the 
book one depicting the Highlands between Dee and Spey ? 

Ruth Manning-Sanders, C. C. Vyvyan and Muriel 
Hawkey seek to lure to the West Country. Miss Manning- 
Sanders in “ The West of England '’ (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.) 
sets out to convey her own impressions of a familiar, 
and well-loved stretch of country. Lady Vyvyan’s 
“ Our Cornwall ’’ (Westaway Books; 12s. 6d.) is a still 
more personal account of Cornish folk and customs, 
the birds and flowers of the Duchy, and, above all, of 
that indefinable thing, the spirit of Cornwall. Muriel 
Hawkey has roamed far and wide and chosen with dis- 
crimination to compile her anthology, “A Cornish 
Chorus '’ (Westaway Books ; ros. 6d.), to which Mr. J. C. 
Trewin contributes a delightful preface. Devon, Somer- 
set and the Scilly Isles, as well as Cornwall, are included 
in Miss Manning-Sanders’ volume, which is a mine of 
information and greatly to be recommended for the 
visitor, despite the author’s disclaimer that it is not 
intended in any sense of the word to be a guide-book. 
For who, having read what she has to say about Cudden 
Point, will not hasten to visit the spot ! 

What Mr. Trewin calls the “ gentle prose’’ of Lady 
Vyvyan is much in evidence as she writes of the Gwennap 
Social and bog plants, of the chough’s cavern and Mrs. 
Pennatinny, whose ruling passion was making bonfires. 
Miss Lofthouse doubtless knows the story of the Borrow- 
dale cuckoo, how the natives built a wall to keep the 
cuckoo in the dale and so prolong the summer, though 
she does not tell it in her book. It is interesting to know 
that the same story is told, with but slight variation, 
about the men of Zennor, though Lady Vyvyan adds 
that it is also fastened on the men of St. Agnes and 
sometimes of Towednack. 

As guide-books, plain and unashamed, the Little Guides 
held high place when they first made their appearance 
nearly half-a-century ago, a position they maintained until, 
for reasons of security, they were banned in 1940. When 
the ban was lifted, four years ago, it was decided to over- 
haul and revise them, and a warm welcome assuredly 
awaits the new issue. Two volumes to hand are 
“ Norfolk,’’ by W. A. Dutt, revised by E. T. Long, and 
“ Somerset,’’ by G. W. and J. H. Wade, revised by Maxwell 


Fraser (Methuen and Batsford; 7s. 6d. each). Of handy pocket size, with a folding 

they are ideal companions for the tourist, with places 

alphabetically arranged and brief but satisfying details of the history, scenery, flora and 
fauna, antiquities, architecture, and so forth, of the county in question. 

According to Ann Sitwell, Northumberland is one of the least known of English counties. 

Yet within its borders are the Roman Wall and the Cheviots, while, to an historian as to an 

| archwologist, the interest to be found is well-nigh inexhaustible. “ Northumberland "’ 

| (Paul Elek; 10s. 6d.), which she has written for the “ Vision of England” Series, 

throws interesting sidelights on places like Berwick-on-Tweed, Newcastle and Alnwick, 


W. R. Calvert. 
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The Tied House System 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal 
Commission on Licensing found that 
under a good and careful brewer the ‘ tied 
house’ system operated advantageously 
and produced excellent results. 

Under this system, the English inn 
has grown in usefulness and good repute 
as a centre of social life. The brewer has 
been able to avoid waste in production 
and distribution with much benefit to the 
customer, and to supply beer in fine con- 
dition. Mine host has remained as master 


in his own house, even if it be one which 
he could not afford to buy and for which 
he pays a low or merely nominal rent. 
The system has not restricted the 
customer’s choice of beer. Customers are 
generally able to choose between the ‘tied 
house’ of one brewer and another, and 
hence between their beers. There are 


more than 2,000 different beers now being 
brewed by the 500 or 600 brewing firms 
in the country, and each of them finds its 
way into some of our inns. 
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OUR FAIRY GODFATHER 
has obliged to the tune of an extra £15, making £50 in all for f 


a Continental holiday. Last year’s guests at the Metropole, 
Monte Carlo, and the Bristol, Beaulieu-sur-Mer, recalling how 
well they fared on a mere £35, are looking forward to even 
better times this year. The Riviera is particularly lovely in 
June, July and September — neither too crowded nor too hot. 

Then there’s Eire and the famous Great Southern Hotels. At 
Parknasilla, where the climate is sub-tropical, you have golf, fishing 
and some of the finest bathing in the world. Killarney and Kenmare 
are breath-takingly beautiful. The wild, unspoilt grandeur of the 
Atlantic coast can be enjoyed to the full at Galway, Maulrany and 
Sligo, with magnificent deep-sea fishing, riding and golf. From 
Galway there are trips to the romantic Aran Islands. 

For holidays nearer home the unique charm of London never fails to 
delight. The May Fair, in the heart of the West End, and the Grosveno?. 
Victoria, are ideally situated for entertainment and sight-seeing. 

On the South-east coast are the world-famous Metropole at Brighton, 
the Metropole, Folkestone, standing on the loveliest part of the Leas 
and surrounded by the Garden of England ; the Royal Exeter is at 
pine-clad Bournemouth. : 

These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon group ; our contribution to 
better and brighter holidays. It will be our pleasure to entertain you at 
any of them. Information may be obtained from the resident managers, 
or from the Gordon Hotels Ltd., 11 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


+ 
Ps, THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP 


eb 


Telegraphic address : Horelisimo, Sowest, London 
Telephone : Sloane 5222 





London Showrooms and Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
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They read your character 


between the lines... 
























phut ou're awa You wonder what she's like in the countr 
j Stead Ih wdinar ou're d a \ if 
j That horizont pper flat ir eng t uf r ls a a 
| th. ¢ i Hy per-eth And 1 ttod r | 
Ww power weight rate This car is a waste of money if you don't care what 
the get-awa You're out ahead of 1s car does Phere’s such a lot built into it that j 
he block if vou want to be. No jerk. Just doesn't really show until vou have it in your hands : 
power. Smooth and plenty of it Once tried, you'll say ‘I'd rather go by Javelin! 
Pouch the brakes and you crawl. All the dip Top speed 78 m.p.b Acceleration o-50 in 
i absorbed by the torsion bar suspension and 12 SECS Honzontally opposed flat-four 
road bumps too. You forget them and float B.H.P. engine 
! Sec came 1a in the 196 ane Cale Ray, 1 ie cls choose a SPICER WRITING PAPER 
; _ 
! ey, ee JOWETT JAVELIN 
irx } 4 2 . a 7 a 1 VELLUM - AZURE LAID - DECKLE - WHITE WOVE - AIR MAIL 
' SUPERFINE BOND - HAND MADE - BLUE WOVE - CREAM LAID : 


SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON - MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 
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A HEALTHY LIVER 


Carbon Tetrachloride has many uses. I[t will put out fires, it will 
clean clothes. It is a solvent for rubber, oils, fats and greases; it 


will cure liverfluke in sheep; it is also a useful chemical reagent. 


THE MYERS 
COCKTAIL This versatile chemical is made by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


2 parts Myers 
{ part Orange Squash 
$ part Lime Cordial 


Sen ees | ALBRIGHT & WiisON 
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THE DARK & CHEMICALS | 


MELLOW RUM .. BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 
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SCRAPBOOK FOR MOTORISTS 





By 1939 K.L.G. Plugs had 26 years of pioneering behind them, 
so that in September the K.L.G. factory was ready for another mighty 
war effort. The R.A.F. and K.L.G. Plugs proved to be an unbeatable com- 
bination and with the arrival of the U.S. 8th Air Force in Europe, British 
manufacturers were asked to re-equip the Flying Fortresses with plugs that 
had been proved under combat conditions. K.L.G. responded to this 
demand by doubling and trebling their output. President Roosevelt 
told Congress: “‘It would be impossible to estimate how many thousand 
United States bomber crews may since then have owed their lives to 
these plugs, but the performance record of the plugs speaks for itself.” 


Experience —that’s what makes 





K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2, AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF 
SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD. THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 5S. SMITH & SONS ENGLAND 1 TD 








By Appointment Navel Outfitters to H.M. The King 









Hand made fully proofed 
hard felt hat 


Sports felt with 
felt band 


Gieves 


LIMITE © 
Established 178s 


Tailors - Hatters - Hoszers 
27 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON - W.1 








BRANCHES AT:>—-PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BOURNEMOUTH, 

CHATHAM, BATH, WRYMOUTH, PLYMOUTH, LIVERPOOL, 

EDINBURGH, LONDONDERRY, MALTA, GIBRALTAR 
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DEVON Mk II - lodagd sercke car vali 


If you are looking for a car that has high performance and a low 
price—look at this new Austin. It is a four-door saloon with the 
famous ‘ Devon’ chassis and styling, 40 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine, 
independent front suspension and cam-gear steering for comfort 
and control. The weight has been reduced and the axle ratio 
stepped up. The result is a car with rather less equipment than the 
present Ago ‘ Devon’ but an even more exciting performance. 
See your local dealer for more details. 


AUSTIN -_— you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD © LONGBRIDGE *® BIRMINGHAM 






Give your hair 
the double 
benefit of 
Brylcreem ... 


Men who hit the headlines know that smartness counts 
—and count on Brylcreem for perfect grooming. It 
works in two ways—{1) Brylcreem grooms without 
gumming, restoring gloss to the hair. (2) Brylcreem’s 
pure entulsified oils, with massage, have a valuable 
tonic effect, preventing Dry Hair and Dandruff. Treat 
your hair handsomely — 


BRYLCREEM 
zour BAM 


County Perfumery Co. Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. $0 29 
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sey tax, £167. 8. 4.) 
he ‘Four Fifty’’: {550 


(plus purchase tax, £153. 10. 7.) 


(DOLSELEY 


COWLEY, OXFORD Nie 


Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W1. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 
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for the asking....... 








A skittish young percheron colt 
Gave his stable companions a jolt 
When he ordered the smith 
To attach each shoe with 
A GKN Square Round Deep Hexagon 
Collar-Faced Fish Bolt. 


~ 


Ul 





Some of the things we make sound rather queer—in the wrong 
context. Put them in their own element and they have a meaning all right. 
Besides, why should people bother themselves trying to disentangle the identities 
of such a wide range of fastening devices when they can get expert advice just 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH (Gj Ké N 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


ADVISORY BUREAU, HEATH ST., BIRMINGHAM, LONDON OFFICE: 66 CANNON 8ST, B.CA4 

















Ihe spirit of patience 
-Cale + KpCUence 





PATIENCE 


during the long years while the natural finesse 
and bouquet of Hennessy Brandy is given 
time for full development in casks of the 
finest limousin oak. 


ARE 

c for each and every cask in Henneesy’s un- 
rivalled stock of matured brandies. From 
vineyard to bottle these fine Cognace never 
leave their own careful supervision. 








EXPERIENCE 
by seven th of the H 
iy, who since 1740, have handed down 
father to som the tradition of fine 
unvarying quality. 


HENNESSY 


* x * BRANDY 








STURDY YOUNGSTERS 


Those lucky children who own a 
Phillips Bicycle share in the worth 
and experience associated with the 
best things of life because they de- 
light in the possession of a sturdy . 

machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. 













J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., CREDENDA WORKS - SMETHWICK -* BIRMINGHAM 
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The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely - 

described as “ Aertex.” Po... 
But the real Aecrtex is bear this label 
unique. It has never been . 
successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 


but only one 
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able miniature hearing aid. 


<4 (Jssi(arve > 


(Victor A. Foot, F.1.P.1., A.M.inst. B.E.) 
22/24 Kensington Church Street, 
Y London, W.8. 


Manchester, 2. 
Suffolk Hall, |, Upper Richmond Road 


B.I.F. Olympia, Stand No. C.1I2 | 4. 4, $f ()ssi(aiveS> 





instantaneous world-wide success of 
“OSSICAIDE’ magnetic hearing aids. 
Brilliant research brings to the deaf great happi- 
ness in a newly developed field of hearing— 
hearing without sound far beyond the 
range of existing microphonic methods. 


Post « TODAY for a FREE copy of “ The 
Theory Practice of Magnetic Hearing” or 
call or phone for demonstration of this remark- 


Tel. : WEStern 8750. 
19/20 Mansfield Chambers, 17 St. Ann's Square, 
Tel. : BLAckfriars 0077. 


Putney, S.W.15. Tel. : PUTney 3262, 


AND ENJOY LIFE > OSE 





The Discriminating Buyer of 


BINOCULARS 


can 
@ Choose from our catalogue 
of all makes, or 


@ See, Test and Compare All 
Makes and Models in our 
Showrooms. 


@ Get Expert Advice for his 
particular requirements 


by going to 


OF arrom Teint ¥g ue THe cee 





The Leading House for Binoculars 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.!. 
1949 Binocular Cotalogue 3d. Post Free. 
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Optical discovery allows you 


to see right through reflected glare 


— 


at 











HERE AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses—even the 
best makes—darken everything you look 





at. Only with Polaroid Day Glasses and OLARO! 
Sunshields can you forget the glare, see HOW P D 
every detail and colour. These glasses are GLASSES WORK 


made in different styles and colours: so 
you'll easily find a pair that you really like. 
They are wonderfully light and comfortable 
to wear and absolutely safe for your eyes. 

Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, 
fishermen, motorists, yachtsmen and 
many others. & 


; <p> 
Polaroid 


DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 
PRICES FROM 15/6 (Pius 1/2 purchase tax) 


POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. 
21/22 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.!. 


® Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A., 
Great Britain and other countries 


a. Bright white light from the sun 
strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as white 
glare; others are reflected to the 
eye as useful ‘seeing’ rays that 
show the colour and detail of the 
surface. 


c. Ordinary tinted glass dims the 
glare and the useful * seeing’ light 
as well, 


, 
d. Polaroid Day Glasses and Sun- 
shields cut out annoying white 
glare, but let the * seeing ’ light pass 
through—thus revealing all the 
detail and full colour. 
Polaroid Day Glasses und Sunshields 


from opticians, chemists and leading 
stores. 
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10.54 mph. for 7 days and 7 nights! 


AUSTIN CHOOSE 
CAST a 


TO MAKE U.S.A. STOCK CAR RECORDS 





Driving an Austin A90 * Atlantic * continuously 
for seven days and nights at Indianapolis during 
April, A. Hess, C. Goodacre and D. Buckley 
covered 11,850 miles at an average speed of 
70.54 m.p.h. using Castrol XL. 





+ 44 GROSVENOR ST LONDON, W.1 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD 
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Children look thelr bes, 


in‘Dayella’ | 


IF tT SHRIVKS WE REPLACE 





eeeereees ween 


The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to 
have any ‘ Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown. 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
‘VIYELLA’, ‘DAYELLA’ and ‘CLYDELLA’ 

BRANCHES, AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 






A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 
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Theres Borage at the 
bottom, of oun garden 


Yes, we're lucky—the cook's husband does the garden... Well, actually 'm 


the cook. The Borage is James’ triumph: his ewe-lamb really . . . Borage. 


The elegant little herb he’s immersing in his Pimm’s. Makes even the most 


heavenly drink on earth more refreshing for a hard-worked horticulturist. 


So it’s a good thing Borage practically grows itself, isn’t it?—Oh James, 


I didn’t mean that. 


We make Pimms from sauve London distilled gin and | 


9 continental liqueurs. You add lemonade and ice : top 
PIMM'S No. 186 eee 
* 98, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, for a free packet of 


Write Pimms, 


Carter's tested seed. It's pretty, and easy to grow 





May 2 1949 . 





Ryvita 


and | 


Marmalade 


FOR BREAKFAST 





~~ 


A REAL FAVOURITE 


Wintry conditions have made YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS extremely scarce 
until the Spring. Limited supplies are 
being distributed as evenly as possible. 
All enauiries to 


Doungs Potted 
Shrimps 


|, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3 "Phone Ken. 3736 














KERFOOTS 


LOZENGES 


The experience of 
three generations 


KERFOOT 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
Koso 


















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858] 











Vantella Shirts 


to match 
Van Heusen Collars 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 















CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE 
Cc ( / / A 
R . fé )/ lhese 4 
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E mgt several others C 
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EXQUISITELY | 
gi 
A MADE BY A 
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° WAN JANSEN |” 
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DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 








ORANGE CURACAO 





HOLLANDS GIN 


ADVOCAAT 











VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, 
LANCS. 


Also at 
314 Regent Street, London, W.! 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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Cfo you live at the Oaks? Are you town-dwelling 
folks? Do you live in a mansion—or mews ? 
No matter the place which you happen to 


grace, be Wright in the soap that you use! 


EUS you eighty or eight, be you humble 


or great, be it morning or noon-times or 


nights, you'll be wise to recall that 
for health, above all, _ there is 


nothing that’s righter than Wright's / 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP 


IDEAL FOR TOILET AND NURSERY 





